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HANSOR’S OLEFIANT GAS 
© COMPANY. 
(LIMITED.) 
CAPITAL .£50,000, IN 5000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
With power to increase. 
PROVISIONALLY REGISTERED. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Sinclair Brodie, Esq., late of Melbourne, Vic- 
to 


a. 

Arthur Hathaway, Esq., Madras Civil Service, Wimble- 
don, Surrey. 

Archibald Macnaught, Esq. (Macnaught, Thomas, 
Robertson, and Co.), Bankside, Southwark, and Rue 
de Douai, Paris. 

William Richardson, Esq., M.D., late Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich. 

Lieut.-Colonel Yorke, Assistant Adjutant -General, 
B.E., Chatham. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
“MANAGER, 





JOS. COWEN and CO., 

BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Were the only parties to whom a Prize Mepat was 
awarded at the Great ExHiBiTION of 1851, for “*Gas 
Rerorts and oTHer Opsects in Fire Ciay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 

Coal and Coke Office, 
Quay S1pk, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





MAN 
Mr. James Hansor, 2, Portland Place, Wand th 


ENGINEER, 

Mr. James Bald Maxton, 31, Blomfield Street, West- 
bourne Terrace. 

CONSULTING CHEMIST, 

Philip Burnard Ayres, Esq., M.D., late Professor of 
Chemistry, Charing Cross Hospital, 6, Upper Porte 
land Place, Wandsworth Road. 

SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. Atchison and Hathaway, 38, Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields. 


BANKERS, 
The Union Bank of London. 
carrying out, on a‘highly remunerative scale, Mr. 


Hansor’s Patented IMPROVEMENTS in the MANU- 
FACTURE of ILLUMINATING GAS from OLEAGI- 














| mature have been provisionally concluded for granting 
i} Licenses for the Manufacture and Sale of Hansor’s 
|| Patent Apparatus in different parts of the country. 
|| Large returns will be thus at once secured, without 
|| any corresponding outlay of the capital of the Company, 
|| which will be principally employed in the manufacture 

| and supply of the oleaginous material from which the 
|| gas is manufactured. 


NOUS SUBSTANCES. Arrangements of a satisfactory | 





This Company has been formed under the provisions | 
of the Limited Liability Act, 1855, for the purpose of | 


Steps have been also taken for | 


|| the introduction of the invention into the colonies and | 


| foreign countries, where coal is scarce, and oleaginous 
roducts, suitable for the manufacture of gas upon 

, Hansor’s principle, cheap and abundant. 
|| A deposit of £2, 10s. per share will be payable on the 
allotment of the shares, and the remainder of the 
|, Capital as it may be required, in calls of £2. 10s. per 
share, at intervals of not less than six months; three 
| months’ notice will be given of each call. Interest at 
the rate of £5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on 

| the amount of any calls paid in advance, 
| Applications for shares to be made to Messrs. EYKYN, 
| Brothers, 22, CHANGE ALLEY; or at the Company’s 
Offices, 38, Lancotn’s INN FreLps, London, where 
prospectuses, orders to see the light, full particulars of 
the inventions, and all other information as to the pro- 

dings of the Company, may be obtained. 
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Manufacturers of every size ar 


in Iron 


at full liberty, if you deem it like 














JAMES RUSSE 


WEDNESBURY, STA“FORDSHIRE, and 81, UPPER GROUND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
PATENTEES, INVENTORS, AND FIRST MAKERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBING, 


commencing from the eariiest introduction of Gas Lighting into this country, 
escription of Wrought-iron Tubes and Fittings, from one-eighth up to seven-inch internal diameter, for Gas, Steam, or Water. 


Metmfacturers of Coils, for hot water and other pur 


to promote your mercantile advantage, to affix to these articles 
your t prices, with name of agent, &c.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Messrs. Jamzs Russ. and Sons, Wednesbury, STAFFORDSHIRE.” 








JOHN RUSSELL AND CO,, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 





and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and | 


First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Boilers ; 
have been awarded the FIRST PRIZE in the Great 
Exhibition of Paris for these Articles, 

J. R. and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Engineer, Mr. Perkins, confines himself 
altogether to the use of John Russell and Co.’s Tubes 
in High-Pressure Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted. 


JOHN BRYAN, 
GENERAL COMMISSION AGENT, 
1, SANDHILL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Contracts made for all kinds of Cast and Wrought Iron 
Gas and Water Apparatus, | Retorts, Fire-Bricks, 
Coals, &c.—Prices, and Lists of Freights and Carriage, 
sent on application. 











PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


for Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary Boilers. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of 


for Gasfitters and Engineering purposes. 


| the Commercial School, 96, St. Martin’s Lane, by Lewis | 





LAP-WELDED FLUE5S, 


IMPROVED STEAM AND GAS COCKS, 


‘un Metal, from three-eighths to six-inch bore. 


STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS, 


Manufacturers of every description of hand-screwing 


ses; Casing of all sizes, with flush joints, for Well-sinkers; Blasting Tubes; Buffer Tubes for Rail 
s; Tubes for Roller Beams; Spindles, Shafts, Pendulums, Hydraulic Presses, Core Bars, Steam Gauges, &c. Kc. ~ me 


James Russet and Sons beg to ¢ ill the attention of Engineers, Builders, Water Companies, and others, to their 


PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES, ; 
which preserve water or other liquids conveyed by them in a perfectly limpid condition; whilst the Enamel itself is as pure as the finest Porcelain, possessing the 
tare recommendation of being entirely free from any noxious ingredient in its composition. 

Lists, Estimates, &c. &c., forwarded on application; orders, from 10 to 100,600 feet 
eat seeed upon, as all goods are most carefully tested before leaving the Works. 
Rusegxt and Sons have great pleasure in calling attention to the annexed award :— 


of gas tube, executed at twelve hours’ notice if required; and quality may be} 


! “ EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, NEW YORK. 
a “ Office: No, 6, Charing-cross, London, A) : 
Gentlemen,—I hare much foncrwe in informing you that the Jury has awarded to your firm ‘ HONOURABLE MENTION FOR LaP-weLpEpD IRom TURES? ‘y ' 

y , during the season 1854, a card whereon this Award is printed, \g 





BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM COCHRAN CARR, 


begs most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thathe is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all other 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agente : 

JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 

Cousin Lang, Urrsr THAMES STREET. 








ANGLO-ROMANO GAS COMPANY. 


THE Shareholders are informed that, 
the FOURTH HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per anuum, will be payable at 
the LONDON AGENCY of the COMPANY, l, NEW! 
BROAD STREET, on and after the 13th inst., be- | 
tween the hours of Twelve and Two daily. 

The Company have resolved to issue the remaining | 
Shares forthwith, and to complete the Lighting of the | 
City, for which an urgent appeal has been made by the | 
Roman Public. | 

Applications for such Shares may be made to the | 
Committee of Agency on or before the 30th inst. 

May 5, 1856. James SHEPHERD, Gérant. 


GAS-FITTERs’ MUTUAL ASSOCIATION, 
LECTURE will be delivered on! 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, May 15, 1856, at 
THOMPSON, Esq., M.K.CS., &c., on COMBUSTION, 
Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven o’clock precisely. 
Tickets for Non-Members may be obtained at the 
Door. E, A. HuTTLyY, Secretary. 


TO GASHOLDER-MAKERS, &c. - 
HE Falmouth Gas Company will 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a| 
GASHOLDER, 48 feet diameter, 20 feet deep, with 
Columns, &c. Also a WET-LIME PURIFIER 
Wanted. For particulars, apply to Messrs. J. and J. 
MEAD, PENRYN, Cornwall, 
Penryn, May 6, 1856, 








ARTIFICIAL Hydraulic or Portland 
CEMENT, for Brickwork, Concrete, Plastering, 
&e., combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
Cements, with the additional advantage that it greatly 
excels them in its cementitious properties; that-it is 
not affected by frost, and does not vegetate in damp 
situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EXPERI- 
MENTS on the strength of this and other Cements 
(read at the Institute of Civil Engineers) to be ob- 
tained from the Makers, JouN Baztey Waite and 
BrotTuHeERrs, Millbank Street, WESTMINSTER, who pre- 
pire one quality only of Portland Cement. 


D SONS, 
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CANNEL COAL. 
AMSAY’'S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
was discovered by the Advertiser in 18:8. Cannel 
Coal was then littleusedin London: surmountin 
much opposition, it has become the princi 
Coal used in the Metropulis, and has tly assisted 
in improving the London gas. Its products of 
gas of high illum:nating power, and coke of good quality, 
make it one of she most economical coals known. Itis 
used by all tl.e London Gas Companies, as well as by 
many Provi.ucial and Foreign, ‘The Crystal Palace was 
tgiied frym it in 1851, and the Post-office, Bank, and 
8 Orfice, are at present. 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
FiRE-BRICKS of all descriptions. 
restablished in 1804. 
RAMSAY’S GARESFIELD COAL and COKE. 
Bone and Artificial Manures of all kinds. 
Address G. H. Ramsay, Offices, Broad-chare, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
April 27, 1854. 


OXIDE OF IRON PURIFICATION—PREE. 


R. RICHARD LAMING, M.RB.C.S., 
the Inventor of Gas Purifying by Revivified 
Oxide of Iron, has lately succeeded in producing a very 
efficacious Oxide of Iron, the use of which is actually 
DISCLAIMED by the Patent under which Royalties are 
levied in England. The new Oxide, therefore, fur- 
nishes Gas Companies with a sure means for obtaining 
the advantages of Mr. Laming’s Invention without 
having to contest the validity of that Patent; and, on 
the other hand, the disclaimed Oxide may be used with 
such superior facility and effect as to reduce the whole 
cost of purifying to comparative insignificance. 
For particulars, direct Richarp LAMING—Messrs, 
Geo. and Frepk. Evans, Agents—118, Fenchurch 
Street, LONDON. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Directors of the Hedon Gaslight 
COMPANY are desirous of receiving PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, and TENDERS 
for the PROVISION and ERECTION of WORKS for 
the MANUFACTURE and SUPPLY of GAS to 200 
Private and 40 Public Lights, on the most approved 
and modern construction, with arrangements suitable 
for an extension of the Plant for an increased business. 
Re Tenders to be made under the following heads, 
V1Z.:— 

A Price for the Works (including Fireman’s Cottage) 
complete in every respect. 

Prices for 4, 3, ard 2 Inch Pipes and Connections 
delivered in the town. i 

Prices at per Yard for laying the same in an ap- 
proved manner, 

Prices at per Yard or per Foot for laying | j Service- 
Pipes to consumers’ houses. 

A Plan of the proposed site for the Works and fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained on application to G, 
R. Park, Esq., Hedon, near Hull, to whom all pro- 
posals must be sent on or before the 10th day of June 
next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest Tender, but the Contractor whose plans and 
estimates are approved will be required to provide all 
materials and carry out the works. All others will be 
duly returned to the respective owners. 


JAMES NEWTON, 
PIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANT, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 


FALCON DOCK, 78 anv 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


Derét for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS, 


HE Bristol United Gaslight Com- 
PANY have the undermentioned RETORT 
FITTINGS and CASTINGS to dispose of, viz. :— 
Fifty 16-inch Mouthpieces, 12 inches ¢eep, with 
6-inch socket branches; fitted complete with lugs, 
crossbars, screws, and two wrought-iron covers 
each. Weight of each mouthpiece complete, about 


Manufactory 

















3 ewt. 

Thirty-three D-shaped Mouthpieces, 18 inches by 
12 inches, fitted with ears, 

Twer.ty-eight 3-inch H Pipes. 

Six 7-feet Lengths of Hydraulic Main, D-shaped, 
12 inches by 13 inches, with covers, and five 3-inch 
dip-pipes in each. 

Fight Crutches for s:pporting Hydraulic Main. 

Persons desirous of Tendering for the above are re- 

quested to apply to Henry H. Townsend, Secretary 
to the Company, Gaslight Office, BRISTOL. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND | 
MERCHANTS, 


EDWIN DIXON, 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBE WORKS, 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 
begs with the utmost confidence to solicit the order of 
Gas Companies, and persons using or selling Gas 
Tubes. Having for a long period supplied the largest 
Gas Companies and Consumers in the United Kingdom 
and the Continent with unvarying approbation, and 
almost exclusively the Local Boards of Health under 
Government Engineers, with Galvanised Lron Tubes 
and Connections, it has become an inducement to make 
such facts known. 
Large Stock always being on hand, orders of any 
magnitude, from 10 to 100,000 feet, are executed 
promptly, and carefully tested by powerful hydraulic 
pressure before leaving the Works. i ‘ 
Boiler Tubes. Core Bars, Hollow Spindles, and Hy- 
dranlic Press Pipes, to resist S000 Ib. to the square inch, 
made on the shortest notice. . 
The only Prize Medal of the Great Exhibition, 1851, 
j awarded, 


_ 


Pieter tienen tee 








Y’s TO THE DIRECTORS, ENGINEERS, AND MANA. 
GERS OF GASLIGHT COMPANIES. 


KIMBERLE 
PATENT GAS APPARATUSES (GENTLEMEN, — taken Pre. 


consist of Eighty-nine MISBS; in counection with s Partner, for the |: 


patterns, sizes, an Manufaeture of Gas-Meters, I beg respectfully to solieit || 
varieties of GAS | a of — favours on er of my ae, whieh 
HEATING STOVES, | w: on its business under the style of “ Crosiey | 
Twenty kinds of Gas | and Co, \] 
Cooking Ranges, I am already personally well known in the business || 





Counter, Greenhouse, | to most of the leading gas eng 8 an gers in || 
Bed-room,Office,Shop, | the kingdom, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure | 
Warehouse, Church, | of making during my connection with my late relatives, | 
and Hall Stoves; Lac~ | Messrs. Samuel and’ John Crosley, of Cottage Lane, 
oe ering, Boiling, | Gity Road, with whom I was engaged in their extensive | 
teaming, Stewing, | Gas-Meter business for several years—and, in fact, was 
Ironing, and Griding | the late Mr. Samuel Crosley’s principal and confidential 
Stoves; Ovens, Baths, | assistant up to the time of his death; and, while so en- 


Liquor, Shop, and | gaged, the late Mr. Samuel Crosley communicated to | 
Ornamental Stoves; | me the secret of the mixture of the metals which has || 
the wholeeither Black, | rendered the Meters constructed by his late firm so. | 


Durable and so far superior to all others—many of them | 
being now at work, after standing the test of about a || 
quarter of a century’s use. 1} 

Feeling as I do so earnestly the importance of main- || 
taining the high reputation which the name of “‘ Cros- 
ley” has so long enjoyed for the excellency of these 
Machines—both for accuracy and quality of workman. | 
ship and materials—I am determined that all Meters | 
manufactured by my firm shall contain the best mate- 
rials of their respective kinds, and that the workman- 
ship shall be such as may challenge the closest inspec- 
tion.—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM CROSLEY, 

Gas-MetTer Works, 
103, Southwark Bridge Road, LonDon. 


THROCKLEY CLAY-WORKS, 
- NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON and SON 


Beg to intimate that they have erected extensive 
Works for the MANUFACTURE of every description 


Galvanised, or Ena- 
melled. A new Book, 
just published, with 
43 pages of interest- 
ing matter to all con- 
in Gas, sent 
on application —post- 
age one penny. The 
Stock includes upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY kinds, prices, patterns, and sizes, and is the 
most extensive variety and stock ever attempted before. 
Their success continues great, as the numerous refe- 
rences prove. 
56, & 57, INGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
*,* Gas-Fitter and Gas-Fitting Manufacturer in 
every branch of the Trade, and to any extent. 


TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


HE DIRECTORS of the St. Alban’s 
_ GAS and WATER COMPANY are desirous of 
Wonk Rig seg oon for a ay the GAS- 
n that town, agreeably to plans and specifi- "1 IRE - . 

cations, which may be on at the offices of Soom. | a ne nny weg | eto go ae wn 
Pace and CAMERON, auctioneers and surveyors, 64, he Clay having Deen pro x 7 anaiyes and the 
Old Broad Street, London ; or at the Manager’s Office, application Ceawene — — quality, | 

London Road, St. Alban’s —— = — oa 

Sealed tend to be deli 1 at my office, at St. Le pape ne ae given, and orders; 
Alban’s, on or before the 15th day of May inst. No | N®ATLY and QuickLy Execurep. 
Lonpon Orrices: 76, KING WILLIAM STREET, |' 


tender will be received after twelve o’cloek at noon on | 
that day. RicHarp Grpss, Manager of the Works, 
RETORT AND BOILER SETTING. PADDON AND FOR D, 
PATENT GAS METER & APPARATUS works, | 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LUNDON, 


FREDERICK SIMMONDS, Sen., 
No. 11, WELLINGTON STREET, OLD ForpD Roap, 

Thirty years RETORT SETTER to some of the leading | Manufacturers of WeTand Diy Gas METERS, STATION 

London and Provincial Gas Companies,to whom he can | METERS, GOVERNORS, EXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS, 

refer, begs leave to draw attention to his economical | Gas Stoves, and LANTERNS. 7 

moée of Setting Clay or Iron Retorts, &c. Contractors for the erection or alteration of Gas 
Works; and every description of Apparatus required 

in Gas Works supplied. 























F. 8. will engage to provide all materials and labour, 
or labour only. 


JOHN DOULTON, BROTHERS, AND CO, 
LIVERPOOL POTTERY, ST. HELEN’S. 
STORES—70, SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Doulton’s Invert Blocks, for Sewer Bottoms. | 
Doulton’s Patent Junction Blocks. 


TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FIRE-CLAY FLUE-PIPES, RIDGE AND PAVING TILES, &c, 


Doulton’s Stoneware Pipes. 
Doulton’s Half-Socket Pipes. 





REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CLOSET PANS. 


DOULTON AND WATTS, 


LAMBETH POTTERY, HIGH STREET 
LAMBETH, 


Have reduced the Price of their 
PATENT ENAMELLED CLOSET PANS, 
WITH TRAPS, to 
5s. 6d. 


These Pans, therefore, which have a strong Vitrified Body, as well as 
a White Interior Glaze, may now be obtained at the price of the 
commonest description of Closet Pans. j 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF DOULTON’S DRAIN-PIPES, 
HENRY DOULTON AND CO. | 
| 


Beg to inform Builders, Contractors, and others, that they have made a considerable REDUCTION in the 
PRICES of their H 


GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES. 


Drawings and Prices will be forwarded on application. 














MANUFACTORIES. HIGH STREET, LAMUETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. ‘ 


_ OFFICES: HIGH STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
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{fany other of the sanitary nonsense he has already committed 
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|The next number will be published on Tuesday, May 27, and the subse- 
quent numbers on each successive alternate Tuesday, till our project 
of weekly publication is carried into effect. 

Stamped copies, when forwarded by post, must be folded so as to expose 
the stamp; they are otherwise liable to the full postage charge for 
letters. 

This Journau has been duly registered at the General Post Office for 
transmission abroad. 

pall Communications to be addressed to the Editor, No. 3, Parliament 
Street, Westminster; and orders fur Advertisements to Mr. W. B. 
King, the Publisher, No. 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. Attention to 
|| these instructions is particularly requested, as letters addressed to the 
“Publisher of the Gas Journat, London,” have found their way to 
122, Fleet Street, and have been opened “ by mistake.” 
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| NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


| Eviventty Sir B. Hall is disposed to quarrel with the results 
| of his own legislation, and he is casting about to find some 
|ground of open war with the Metropolitan Board of Works he 
called into existence. This disposition is manifested both by 
| the expressed and the implied reproaches of the representative 
| of the democrats of Marylebone, by the tendency of his mea- 
sures in all cases where the board is concerned, and by the re- 
marks his avowed organs habitually allow themselves to in- 
'\dulge in when discussing its measures. Unfortunately, the ma- 
||jority of the board does not appear to feel sufficient confidence 
\|in the strength of its own position, as the elected representa- 
|| tives of the ratepayers of the metropolis, to tell the honourable 
|| baronet that his approval or disapproval of its proceedings is a 
|matter of no earthly importance ; and it is to be sincerely re- 
'|gretted that Mr. Thwaites and his friends should have, in a 
manner, encouraged the interference of Sir B. Hall by yielding 
to Lis proposition to test the experiments upon the transport- 
||ing power of the tides. This is letting in the small end of the 
| wedge; and we fear the Metropolitan Board has committed 
@ serious mistake in allowing any part of the questions it de- 

cides thus to be reopened. If Sir B. Hall be allowed to chal- 
lenge the principles received by the engineers, and adopted by 
the board, on the subject of the position of the outfall, on what 
ground can the board object to his challenging the dimensions 
the sewers, the details of the engines, or the indulgence of 





rege to? Sir B. Hall asks for a week’s observations upon 
| the flow of the tides now—he may next ask for trial-works 
| Upon large or small sewers ; upon the respective merits of the 


may be necessary to allow him to go through an entire course 
of engineering before he can approve of the schemes of the 
Metropolitan Board. Surely the Legislature never could have 
contemplated this ridiculous interference with public business, 
nor, we think, is the Metropolitan Board justified in allowing 
it to take place. We, ourselves, have always warned the board 
that the danger we thus again call its attention to would arise ; 
and earnestly do we conjure it to resist the attempt thus made 
to subject it to the tutelage of any red-tape officials, or minis- 
terial obstructives. 

Sir B. Hall has singularly ill chosen his reasons for inter- 
ference on the present occasion. ‘The test he asks for must 
be utterly useless, because it is impossible to make any ob- 
servations upon the flow of the tides which should be able to 
throw any light on the subject in debate, unless they should | 
| include, at least, the period of one equinox. It is a mere farce | 
to waste the time of a government engineer and of an officer 
of the board, in watching a float during seven days, or even | 
during an entire lunation. If the wind were to blow strongly | 
from the S.W. for several days, and then suddenly shift to 
the N.E., the whole of the observations previously made 
might appear to be falsified. Yet Sir Benjamin and his ad- 
visers coolly talk of submitting the projects based upon ex- 
periments carried on during three months consecutively, and 
checked by subsequent observations, to a test of this unsatis- 
factory description! But let the value of the test be what it 
may, the important question the Board of Works must settle is 
simply whether or not Sir B. Hall has the right—certainly 
he has the power—to question its decisions; and, if those de- 
cisions should not be in accordance with his opinions upon a 
subject he evidently knows nothing about, to delay the pro- 
ceedings of the board in a serious manner? The ridiculous 
passage in the last quarterly return of the Registrar-General, 
to which we have alluded in another part of this Journan, 
shows that the mischievous College of Health is disposed to 
thrust itself into this discussion, if the representatives of the 
ratepayers allow them the smallest excuse. Does Mr. Tiwaites 
recollect that a certain gentleman, whose name we will not 
now mention, observed, on the evening of April 13th, 1855, 
that “ the bill of Sir B. Hall was of a centralizing character, 
and the great effect of centralisation was to drink up the very 
last drops of liberty? ’’ Subsequent events have not falsified 
this assertion; and we urge him and his colleagues to resist 
the first attempts to submit their proceedings to the control 
of any govermental authority—which means centralisation. 

It is the more necessary to call public attention to this 
subject at present, because the Hon. Mr. Cowper, president 
of the General Board of Health, has given notice of his in- 
tention to introduce, on May 20, a bill to alter and amend the 
Public Health Act, 1848—no doubt founded upon the unfair 
and garbled evidence taken before the committee of last year, 
which Sir B. Hall took care to ‘* make comfortable.’’ There 
is no probability that the uselesss and expensive piece of job- | 
bery, called the General Board of Health, will now be put a! 
stop to; for the composition of the House of Commons, and | 
the eveuly-balanced state of parties, render it necessary that 
Ministers should retain the patronage it creates. Acninistra- 
tive Reformers, too, in their anxiety to get ‘the right man 
into the right place,” forget to ask what necessity there is for | 
placing anybody there ? and lately they allowed Mr. Simon to! 
be fastened upon the national Treasury for no other reason 
than that of having written flashy reports in very bad English, 
but which contained nothing of real value. Possibly we may 
be favoured with a bill upon the public health, applicable to 
the metropolis, as to all the kingdom, in which the opinions of 
that oracle, Dr. Waller Levy—we beg pardon, Lewis—may 
be embodied ; and if this should be the case, the manutac- 
turing interests of London must prepare for removal. Already 
their position is a difficult one ; and if a mischievously active 
man were to be placed in the Home-office—a contingency by 
no means improbable—they would find it intolerable. Fore- | 
warned is forearmed. We hope that the various sections of 
the manufacturing public, and the other parties interested in 
the freedom of industry, will carefully watch the measure 
about to be introduced by the president of the General Board 
(or College ?) of Health. 

Lord Redesdale we regret bitterly to see amongst the 
crotchety persecutors of trade, for hitherto we were accus- 
tomed to regard his lordship as being one of the most 
business-like and common-sense men in the Upper House, to 
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Socialism of modern sanitary reformers. We can understand 
that his lordship should feel particularly annoyed at the 
volumes of smoke from the potteries of Lambeth which pour 
into his committee-room ; and, with him, we cannot see why 
the potteries or glass furnaces, which make the most smoke 
of all the London factories, should be exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Smoke Nuisance Abatement Act. The exemp- 
tion is a disgrace to the Legislature which allowed it to be 
smuggled in ; and if the act be retained, this exemption ought to 
be repealed. But we regret to find that Lord Redesdale insists 
upon the introduction of clauses rendering imperative the con- 
sumption of smoke in all situations; for there are some towns 
which so entirely owe their existence to the manufacturing 
operations producing the smoke, that the system of imposing 
sacrifices, or charges, upon the manufacturers for the supposed 
benefit of the towns, is no more nor less than a reversal of 
the ordinary laws of justice. Does this renewal of the crusade 
against smoke indicate anything beyond its avowed objects ? 
There is a curious little controversy going on before some of 
the Local Boards of Works with respect to the introduction of 
the Aylesford tubular drains, in which much ill-feeling, and, 
we fear, powerful interests, have been allowed to interfere. 
The question seems, however, to us to be a very simple one, if 
only regarded as a matter of common sense. The ordinary 
stone-ware pipes, salt-glazed, are practically impermeable, but 
rather costly, The Aylesford pipes, even when glazed, are 
porous, and, we suspect, permeable under considerable heads of 
water, but they are cheaper than the stone-ware pipes. Now, 
under the ordinary conditions of sewerage, the water flows in 
the pipes without any appreciable head of a nature to force the 
water through the pipes, so that for all practical purposes ab- 
solute impermeability is not needed in order to carry off the 
sewerage waters—especially in London, where the clay subsoil 
on which the pipes are Jaid is in itself impermeable. Nor can 
it be contended that the impermeability of the material of which 
a pipe is made is a necessary condition of its durability, for it 
is notorious that the red earthenware pipes of the Romans, far 
more permeable than the Aylesford pipes, have acted success- 
fully for centuries. Unquestionably, the material of the stone- 
ware pipe is superior to that of the Aylesford pipes; but, as the 
latter will perform the ordinary functions of a pipe-sewer well 
enough for ordinary purposes, the whole question, to our minds, 
narrows itself into one of comparative economy. Wherever it is 
possible to maintain a free discharge in a sewer, at an equality 
of price, we ourselves should of course prefer the glazed stone- 
ware pipes; but we do not think that we should be justified in 
paying 15, or even 10, per cent. more for them than for the 
Aylesford pipes—or we should, in strict logic, be compelled to 
use the Devonshire china-clay pipes, the best and dearest of 
all. In some situations, of course, it would be necessary to 
use impermeable pipes; but these are questions in which the 
engineer must exercise his own discretion, for there can exist 
no invariable rule with respect to them. 

A casual remark was made at one of the recent meetings 
of the Entomological Society which may eventually lead public 
attention to a fact of the greatest importance to the sanitary 
conditions of the country. It was to the effect that a small 
dipterous insect had recently shown itself in some of the 
southern counties, and had already in Wiltshire materially 
damaged the corn. We have ourselves received letters from 
France announcing the almost entire destruction of the vine 
crop; and really, if a change from the recent ungenial 
weather do not soon take place, it is to be feared that we shall 
be visited by a season of scarcity, with its concomitant suffering 
and disease. Fortunately, perhaps we should say providen- 
tially, we have a cessation of the horrors of war; let us hope 
that we may be spared those of famine ; and, in the meantime, 
address ourselves seriously to provide for the evils which may 
arise from a cause so entirely beyond our control. 

Projects for the improvement of the metropolis by pulling 
down and widening streets, and by creating parks in all direc- 
tions, seem tu be the order of the day. It is to be hoped that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works will guard itself against 
being hastily led into any of these projects, which certainly at 
present are thrust forward in a manner to divert its attention 
from the principal business for which it was named, viz., the 
improvement of the sewerage of the town, and the purifi- 
cation of the river. Whatever may be said with respect to the 
improved rentals obtained from the ground upon the lines of 
streets thus made, it must always be recollected that ground-rents 
are substituted for house-rents, and that much space is sacrificed. 








In London and in Paris, the average result of such town im- 
provements has been a loss of 40 per cent. upon the amount 
of the sums at first required ; and it behoves the Metropolitan 
Board to economise the funds at its disposal. A scheme has 
lately been proposed for bringing salt-water up to London to 
feed sundry ponds and artificial lakes, and the proposer coolly | 
talks of finding the money for this twaddle by a penny rate! 
If the board do not pooh-pooh the tendency to thrust these’ 
wild fancies before its notice, we fear that its real business will | 
soon be brought to a dead lock, especially as there appears to 
be a desire on the part of some of its members to delay the! 
discussion upon the main-drainage scheme. At any rate, Mr. | 
Wright made a very sensible recommendation on Friday last, | 
when he urged his colleagues ‘‘ to let the world see that they 
were men of business,” and “avoiding procrastination and an 
infinity of debate,” to arrive at some conclusion with respect 
to their principal duty. ‘The present is a momentous crisis 
for the principle of local self-government. We have implicit 
faith in its results, if conscientiously administered ; but, alas! 
we fear that flunkeydom, as Mr. Carlyle would say, has entered 
the board, and that addresses to the Crown and interviews. 
with Ministers will lead it to forget its popular origin. 











ON THE WATER SUPPLY OF PARIS. 
(Continued from page 239.) | 

As was mentioned in our last article upon the water supply of 
Paris, the principal source resorted to for the municipal dis- 
tribution is the Canal de I’ Ourc, which terminates at the basin 
of La Villette, on the northern extremity of the town, at ar 
altitude of about 82 feet 10 inches above the zero of the Seine 
gauge, at the Bridge of La Tournelle, corresponding with the 
mean low summer level of the river. The city of Paris, to 
quote the words of the report in the Moniteur, occupies both 
sides of a valley, at the bottom of which flows the Seine. On 
the right bank, and almost upon the summit of its northern 
slope, is constructed a gallery, following nearly the line of the | 
Octroi wall, and throughout its length very nearly upon a level, 
(for from its starting-point at La Villette toits extremity at the 
Park of Monceaux, the total inclination is not quite equal to 
1 foot, or at the rate of 0°00008 in 1), which serves as a dis- 
tributing aqueduct. Its dimensions are 4 feet 3 inches at the 
chord of the invert, 4 feet 7 inches at the top water-line, and 
5 feet 3 inches deep ; and a secondary aqueduct is carried into: 
a part of the Faubourg St. Denis, for the supply of the north- 
east part of the town, having a width of nearly 3 feet at the 
chord-line, 3 feet 3}einches at the top water-line, and a depth 
of nearly 5 feet. Upon the length of these feeding aqueducts 
are placed several large mains, which distribute the water, 
during the day time, upon the northern bank of the Seine; 
and, being closed at night, allow the water to pass through |, 
other mains to the reservoirs upon the left bank, which, in their | 
turn, feed the distributing pipes of that part of the town during 
the day; so that forcedly whatever supply is thus obtained 
must be intermittent. It is also to be observed that the height | 
of the water-line of the Aqueduct “‘ de Ceinture”’ above quoted 
(82 feet 10 inches) is that of the upper surface of the water; and, 
if we deduct from it half the depth of the aqueduct, and the | 
height of the quays, or the lowest parts of Paris, above the 
zero of the scale, about 30 feet 4 inches, we shall find that’ 
the maximum theoretical head of water upon the mains cannot’ 
exceed 50 feet, without any allowance for friction. 
There are eighteen mains supplied either directly from the’ 
Basin of La Villette, the Aqueduc de Ceinture, or the Aqueduc’| 
St. Laurent, a8 the secondary aqueduct is called; and in| 
several cases these mains start from large galleries, or sub- | 
ways, of sufficient dimension to allow of their being examined 
and repaired without disturbing the surface. The best ac- 
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counts of these works are to be found in a notice by M. Emery, 


inserted in the ‘‘ Annales des Ponts et Chaussées” for 1842, | 


under the title, “‘ Statistique des Eaur de Paris,” in the'| 


“* Etudes sur V Administration de la Ville de Paris,” par Horace, 
Say, 1846, and in the *‘ Traité de la Conduite et de la Distribution’ 
des Eaux,” par J. Dupui:, 1854; for the prefect’s account is very | 
meagre in this respect. The mains, however, may be briefly | 


described by stating that they vary in diameter from 10 to 24 | 


inches; and they usually terminate either in the storage re- |} 
servoirs, or in the monumental fountains so liberally dispersed |} 


over the city. There are five of these reservoirs—two on the | 
northern or right bank of the Seine, and three on the southern | 
bank. Of the former, the reservoir at Monceaux is able to, 
hold 350,000 cubic feet of water, and that of Menilmontant 
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70,000 cubic feet: of the latter, the Reservoir of St. Victor 
hasa capacity of 210,000 cubic feet; the triple Reservoir Racine, 
‘near the Odéon, 210,000 cubic feet; and the double Reservoir 
| Vaugerard 356,000 cubic feet; generally speaking, we believe 
'|that they are covered. Upon these mains, or conduites mat- 
'| tresses, as they are called, the secondary mains are placed, for 
the purpose of supplying, first, the fontaines banales, or public 
' fountains, from which the water-carriers, or anybody, may take 
‘what water they like by pails or jugs; secondly, the bornes 
| fontaines, or street water-posts, from which private persons 
_may take water for their own use; thirdly, the monumental 
‘fountains, from several of which the water-carriers are also 

allowed to draw water ; and, fourthly, the private distribution 

to dwelling-houses or manufacturing establishments. There 
‘are also other fountains, called fontaines marchandes, from 
| which the water-carriers who are able to afford the use of carts 
, are supplied, on payment to the town: the water-carriers who 
| supply by the pail, without carts, are allowed to draw water 

gratuitously from the fontaines banales and the fountains be- 

fore mentioned, but not from the bornes fontaines, which are 
| Principally designed for the purpose of washing the gutters, 

and discharge their waters at about 1 foot 4 inches above the 
_ level of the street pavement. These details with respect to 
'\ the mode of distribution, it must, however, be observed, apply 
‘to all the services which are fed by the other sources named 
in the previous article. The waters of the Oure are, however, 
distributed to 30 monumental fountains, 52 fontaines banales, 

and 1634 bornes fontaines; each of which discharges at the 
“rate 113 cubic feet per hour, at three separate periods of one 

hour each in the day during summer months, or 339 cubic 
| feet per day ; 227 fire or street plugs; 1 fontaine marchande ; 

254 gratuitous supplies to government offices or to municipal 
establishments ; and 6120 house or trade services. In no case 

‘does the water supply to the private houses rise above the 
level of the first floor ; generally speaking, it only rises to that 
of the ground-floor. 
| The waters pumped from the Seine at Chaillot are raised into 
four ancient reservoirs, stated by the prefect to be situated at 
heights varying between 98 and 118 feet above the mean low 
‘summer level of the river, and into a new wrought-iron tank, 
whose height is not mentioned; but from the observation that 
_it is placed upon a masonry base erected on the culminating 
| point of the hill of Chaillot, itself about 135 feet 6 inches 
above the zero of the scale at the Bridge of La Tournelle, it 
may be assumed to be at an elevation of about 150 feet above 
that point. Four mains start from these reservoirs ; two from 
the old, and two from the new ones. Of the former, one 
passes along the line of the Boulevards, and finishes at La 
Place de la Bastille ; the other passes down La Rue St. Honoré, 
and finishes at La Porte St. Denis; of the latter, one main is 
carried along the higher portions of the town on the north 
side, and the other is carried to the Bois de Boulonge. The 
engines also pump directly into a main 2 feet in diameter, 
which conveys the water to a reservoir on the Place de la 
|? Estrapade, about 15 feet above the level of the hill of the 
Pantheon. The waters from the Bridge of Notre Dame are 
raised to the same Réservoirdel’ Estrapade, and at the commence- 
|| ment of last year the old machines of Le Gros Caillon con- 
tinued to supply the 10th and 11th arrondissements. The waters 
of the Aqueduct d’ Arceuil are also received into and distributed 
from these reservoirs, as well as the surplus of the waters from 
the artesian well at the Abattoir of Grenelle. 

The mode of distribution is precisely similar in the case of 
these waters as in that of the Canal de l’Ourc; they are never 
under sufficient charge to ensure their rising above the level of 
the first floor of the houses, unless it be in close proximity to 
the starting reservoirs; and a very large portion of their sup- 
ply is absorbed by the monumental fountains and the bornes 
Jontaines. Thus it appears that there are 3 monumental foun- 
tains, 17 fontaines de puissage or banales, 140 bornes fontaines, 
4 plugs discharging under the pavement (bouches sous trottoirs), 
43 watering-posts and fire-plugs, 12 fontaines merchandes, 128 
supplies to government or municipal offices, and 1234 private 
distributions. The springs of Belville, Menilmontant, &c., 
are distributed by means of 5 bornes fontaines and 34 private 
supplies. 

The price at which the unfiltered Seine water is sold—and 
this, by the way, is preferred by the Parisians to the waters of the 
Ourc—is, at the Sontaines marchandes, 9 centimes per hectolitre, 
/or, in round numbers, about 2s, 2d. per 1000 gallons; the 
|price of the filtered water is about 1-9th dearer, or, in round 














numbers, 3s. 6d. per 1000 gallons; in both cases, however 
the cost of delivery must be added. The water delivered for 
trading purposes, or for house supply, is charged for at the rate 
of £2 per annum for a measured supply equal to 220 gallons 
per day, rising only to the ground-floor level. We have no 
means of ascertaining the precise quantity of water distributed 
by the monumental fountains ; but, from M. Emery’s notes, it 
would appear that in 1842 it was equal to about 1,000,000 
gallons per day, and the quantity poured upon the streets by 
the bornes fontaines may be taken, in round numbers, at 
4,000,000 gallons, leaving disposable for the actual supply of 
the town the supposed quantity“of about 27,500,000 gallons. 
The prefect, however, in his report (Moniteur, Dec. 5, 1854), 
avows that the quantity of water actually distributed is only 
equal to 52-74ths of the whole of the supply; so that, in fact, 
instead of the population of Paris having at its disposal for all 
purposes 32,500,000 gallons, it has barely 20,000,000; and 
if from this the waters poured so liberally upon the streets be 
deducted, it would appear that substantially there are only 
15,000,000 gallons at the service of the inhabitants—or, in 
round numbers, less than 15 gallons per individual, instead of 
the 31 gallons which appear at first sight. 

But the Paris water supply is most especially objectionable 
because of the manner of its distribution. As the water never 
rises above the first floor, all that which is consumed by the 
inhabitants of the upper parts of the houses must either be 
raised by servants or by water-carriers; and to this, perhaps, 
may be attributed the fact that, although the Parisians bathe 
a great deal, a Paris washhand-basin is usually as big as a pie- 
dish. Water-closets upon the upper floors are either very 
badly supplied or are entirely wanting, and the consequence is, 
that the back yards of most houses in Paris are disgusting be- 
yond description to any person who has been accustomed to 
reside in the recently-constructed portions of London. In 
case of fire, too, the system adopted in Paris is so defective, 
that until very lately—even if it be not still the case—the 
passers by are compellable by law to stop and labour at what 
is called ‘ the chain,” or to pass from hand to hand the 
buckets of water filled from the nearest borne fontaine or 
fire-plug. Fortunately, from a series of complicated circum- 
stances, the houses in Paris are not built with such com- 
bustible materials as those of London; but, whenever a fire 
does happen, it can rarely be stopped until it has exhausted 
itself, so imperfect and deficient is the system of supply. Street 
watering and the flushing of the sewers are, however, remark- 
ably well provided for by means of the bornes fontaines and 
the watering-posts ; and the numerous monumental fountains 
serve to communicate a coolness and freshness to the air 
which is much required in the narrow, confined streets of 
Paris. We might take a lesson from our neighbours in both 
the use of the monumental fountains and of the bornes fon- 
taines ; in all other matters, the system of water supply adopted 
in Paris must be pronounced to be barbarous and contemptible 
in the extreme. Even the gratuitous distribution of water 
may be considered an evil, for it prevents any effectual at- 
tempts to improve the distribution ; and is, after all, but a 
very equivocal mode of taxing the rich to relieve the poor, for 
the cost of the gratuitous supply must be borne, in one shape 
or another, by the municipal finances. For our own parts, we 
contend that all this practical Socialism is sovereignly unjust, 
and that—especially as applied in France, by means of funds 
raised by octrois—it is extremely oppressive upon the most 
respectable classes of society, because the poor are encouraged 
in habits of extravagance and improvidence on the strength of 
the advantages procured for them by contributions raised from 
the resident, hardworking tradesmen, but from which the rich 
easily escape. These abstract questions of political economy 
may appear to have little bearing upon the question of a water 
supply, but eventually the mode of raising the funds for works 
of this description will be found to influence the mode of their 
execution in very extraordinary ways. Men are never so dis- 
posed to look so closely after any branch of municipal service 
as when they pay directly for its discharge, and in proportion 
to the extent to which they avail themselves of it; nor are the 
public servants so likely to fulfil their duty or exercise their 
intellect as when they know that they are directly in contact 
with their employers’ interests and convenience. These re- 
marks, too, be it observed, are made without reference to the 
consideration of the justice or injustice of a municipality’s 
placing itself in the position of a monopolising trader. 

In 1854 the Prefect of the Seine submitted to the Municipal 
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Council a project for bringing to Paris the waters of the 
united rivulets, the Somme and the Soude, by means of an 
aqueduct about 107 miles long, which should arrive in Paris at 
a point situated at about 100 feet above the level of the Bassin 
de la Villette. The estimate for this work is stated in round 
numbers to have been £1,000,000 stirling; and the prefect 
declared that the waters would be of a quality immeasurably 
superior to those at present distributed—for even he appears 
to have been taken in by the impudent nonsense published by 
our Board of Health, and to have thought it necessary to 
secure a water free from the salts of lime. Of course, this 
estimate would have been doubled or trebled, for munici- 
palities cannot bear to hear truth; but its amount has been 
sufficient to prevent any attempt at improvement in the Paris 
‘supply, because the prefect—another Sir B. Hall—will not 
hear of any other scheme than his own, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris are either unwilling or unable to undertake 
this useful work, at the same time that they are executing 
wide streets to facilitate military operations against their 
fellow-citizens. Be this as it may, the fact still remains, that 
in Paris the water supply—executed by engineers named by 
the Government, after a long course of special education and 
severe examinations, under the orders of the Municipality of 
| Paris, and the control of the Prefect of the Seine, the Ministers 
‘of Commerce, of the Interior, and of Public Works—is both 
|inferior in quality, in quantity, and in economy, to the water 
supply of London, executed by private companies at their own 
risk and peril, and by engineers who have principally been 
educated in the hard but valuable school of practical experience. 
| We commend these facts to the attention of the ‘‘ clean” 
party (so called on account of its propensity for jobbery). 
The English public, we are convinced, when it once learns the 
| trath of these matters, will not hesitate to decide against the 
| extension of any such obstructive red tapeism. 








ON THE DISPOSAL OF TOWN SEWERAGE, 
TuERe occurs a paragraph in the “ Quarterly Return of the 
| Marriages, Births, and Deaths of England,” just published, 
iby authority of the Registrar-General, which forces this sub- 
ject of the disposal of town sewerage upon our notice in a 
more forcible manner than we ourselves should have desired ; 
because, for several reasons, we should have preferred to have 
made further investigations into the subject before attempting 
to answer Mr. Walker’s letter, inserted) in our last number. 
The Registrar-General has, however, rushed into the discussion 
in so extraordinary a manner, and has assumed to decide at 
once upon its merits in so offensively oracular a tone, that we 
are compelled prematurely to resume the consideration of this 
question, if it were only in order to protest against the con- 
clusions of that self-created and very doubtful scientific 
| authority. 
| The passages in the report to which we allude are as fol- 
|low :—‘* The average rate of mortality in the last ten winters 
|has been 2°525 per cent. per annum in all England; but the 
/rate in town districts has been 2°745, and in the other districts 
2°278 per cent. per annum.”’—‘“ The question of the health of 
towns is, therefore, a question of the strength of England.” — 
| “* The principal cause of the insalubrity of the dense districts is 
the want of adequate means to redistribute over the earth the or- 





genic matter which is reduced to refuse in the towns ; and any 
proposal to throw the town guano wastefully into the rivers of the 
| kingdom would be an imperfect and an unsatisfactory solution of 
| the problem.” 

| Really, we are so staggered at this paragraph that we do 
| not know how to deal with it. Itis so utterly devoid of com- 
;mon sense, of philosophy, or even of attention to the ordinary 
|rules of English grammar, or composition, that if it had not 
|been published at the expense of the nation, and- circulated 
;with all the pomp and circumstance of a government paper, 
|we should have passed it over in silent contempt, and con- 
signed it to the same limbo as the “‘ able reports ” of the medi- 
cal officers of the Local Boards of Works, The English pub- 
lic, however, unfortunately attaches importance to documents 
which emanate from the Government; and it is, therefore, 
important that this portion of the registrar’s report should be 
|noticed, in spite of its utter worthlessness. We said that it 
| Was written in defiance of the ordinary rules of English gram- 
mar and composition, and as that is the least of its errors, we 
| deal with it first, particularly as our modern Solons are so 
severe on these subjects that they reject candidates for situa- 
|Sious of landing-waiters, &c., with salaries of £80 a-year, on 

















this precise ground. But the errors in philosophy are equally 
glaring, and we seriously call the attention of Administrative 
Reformers to the necessity of infusing some common sense into 
this branch of the civil service, even if the job must be re. 
tained. We apply this harsh term simply because it is inex- 
plicable that documents of the nature of the last report can be, 
issued without calling for inquiry; and their repetition must be | 
considered as great a reflection upon the members of the) 
House of Commons as upon the office itself from which they 
emanate. | 

What does the Registrar-General mean by saying, that “ the 
principal cause of the insalubrity of the dense districts ’’ (he 
means densely peopled) ‘‘ is the want of adequate means to 
redistribute over the earth the organic matter which is reduced 
to refuse in the towns?” Ought we to redistribute the corn, 
and the meat, and the vegetables, in their natural state, to the 
earth? This is the meaning of the phrase as it stands in the 
report. Or does he not rather mean that the organic matters 
which have been reduced to refuse (he means to say, eaten or 
drunk) ought then to be redistributed? He should write 
English at least, if he must write nonsense. ‘Then, when the 
Registrar-General tells us that ‘‘any proposal to throw the 
town guano wastefully into the rivers would be an imperfect 
and an unsatisfactory solution of the problem,” he not only 
forgets to tells us of what problem he speaks, but he also begs; 
every disputed point involved by the use of the phrase, town 
guano, and by his mere ipse dixit pretends to settle the whole 
difficult and complicated question of the disposal of town 
sewerage. Very discordant opinions are entertained upon this | 
subject by men of far superior claims to scientific authority 
than the Registrar-General, and it would have been both more, 
modest and safer for him to have expressed an opinion, rather | 
than to have thus made an unqualified assertion, totally un-| 
called for on his part, upon a matter still involved in so much’ 
obscurity. | 

But is it not an insult to the common sense of the nation to | 
be told that the “‘ principal cause of the insalubrity of the dense | 
districts is the want”’ of a system for the application of town 
guano? Hitherto we have been led to believe that bad drainage, 
ill-constructed houses, unhealthy occupations, deficient ventila- 
tion, bad water, and the immoral habits of large classes of the 
population, had fearful powerto increasethe insalubrity of densely 
peopled districts. Now we are told that these potent causes of 
evil are as nothing in comparison to the want of, perhaps, 
sewerage irrigation! In one of the recently published sum- 
maries, emanating from the Registrar-General himself, it is 
stated that the annual rate of mortality in Islington is 19 in! 
1000, whilst that of St. Martins-in-the-Fields is 24 in 1000,'| 
or respectively about equal to the rates prevailing this winter 
in country and town districts. Has Islington any system of 
sewerage irrigation ? or how doesSir Oracle explain this startling 
commentary upon his own statistics? If there be any truth in’ 
the assertion, that ‘‘the principal cause of the insalubrity of 
dense districts”? is the one now in favour with official, 
authorities, we ought to find that Rugby should enjoy almost | 
entire immunity from the ills that flesh is heir to—‘“‘ cessante | 
causa, effectus ipse cessat ;’’ yet the very tables appended to this} 
report show that the rate of mortality in that registration district 
is, if anything, rather in excess of the average for country 
districts, notwithstanding its advantages of air, sanitary im- 
provement, and sewerage irrigation. How can the City ever 
“redistribute over the earth the organic matter which is therein 
reduced to refuse? Are we to irrigate Smithfield, or the 
Temple; or allow the sewerage to run upon the surface of our 
streets? Yet, if something of this kind be not done, the 
Londoners are, according to the Registrar-General, to be for 
ever afflicted with an excessive rate of mortality. Oddly 
enough, too, the very report which contains this startling 
nonsense refers to the improved state of the sanitary condition 
of Southampton, where not only is there an utter absence of 
sewerage irrigation, but where actually all the so-styled town 
guano is thrown wastefully into the river ; and another equally 
important remark to be made is, that the practice of nearly all 
the Local Boards of Health, whose powers the Registrar- 
General has shown himself so anxious to extend, has been to 
do precisely that which he so strongly condemns, viz., to 
throw the town guano into the rivers of the country. 

We protest against the use of the phrase “ town guano,” as 
applied to town sewerage, because it is unphilosophical and | 
untrue, and likely to lead to much disappointment. The) 
refuse from our towns must forcedly exist in the form of 
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liquid sewerage manure, and that is essentially different in | and the question to be solved is still this—will the increased 
| crops, or returns per acre, pay for an average first outlay of 


kind, and in value, from the article with which it is now 
sought to be confounded. Guano is adapted for grain and 
root crops; sewerage manure is generally considered to be 
only adapted for grass, or perhaps for the coarse feeding 
vegetables. Guano is of small bulk comparatively, and 
can be applied anywhere without creating a real nuisance ; 


| will obtain a rent of £3 per acre, when a dry meadow will only | 


sewerage manure is bulky, and can only be applied in certain. | 


situations, and under certain conditions. 
to think that substances containing valuable fertilising matters 
are wasted; but the real question is, how are they to be ap- 
plied? Many able physioligists contend that the cattle fed on 
meadows irrigated by sewerage manure suffer in health, and 
that the meat they yield is of very inferior quality ; something 
of this kind actually occurs in common irrigated meadows ; 
and it would not be surprising if it did so; likewise, when sew- 
erage waters are substituted for ordinary river waters. Hitherto 


'| there have been no experiments made, no consecutive observa- 
'| tions recorded, of the physiological action of sewerage irriga- 


tion upon the cattle subjected to its influence. We have che- 
mical analyses of the waters themselves, it is true, and a vast 


‘| array of analytical science has been brought to bear upon the 
|| subject; but the investigation is one which, it strikes us, can 
|| never be thus ascertained, and in which a far higher class of 
'|intellect is required than is to be met with generally amongst 


analytical chemists. The questions involved are connected 
with organic life, far more than with inert matters, such as 
that class of philosophers usually examine ; and, at present, 
we avow candidly that we have met with nothing which has 
appeared to us to justify an unprejudiced or impartial observer in 
asserting any decided opinion upon the proper mode of apply- 
ing town sewerage. In this state of uncertainty, and when 
the agricultural interest holds itself aloof from any attempt to 
solve the questions of the real value of this sewerage, it is im- 
possible to do more than adopt what may be called transitory 
measures—that is to say, to construct the outfall of sewerage 
works in such a manner as to allow of their being applied 


hereafter to the distribution of liquid sewerage manure, if that 


course should be found, indeed, to be the most “ satisfactory 


No doubt it is sad | 


| phatically, to the farmer, this is a money question. 


£6. 7s. 8d. per acre? and, we also ask, whether an irrigation 
with plain river water would not have produced nearly the 
same results? In the neighbourhood of Southampton, an ir- 
rigated meadow, fed by the waters of the Itchin or of the Test, 


be worth £1. 10s.; and the cost of conversion into a water 
meadow is usually about from £5 to £10. Are the results of 
the sewerage irrigation more favourable than these? Em- 
To town 
populations it is a money question also ; and they may depend 
upon it that they must be prepared to make considerable sacri- 
fices in order to ensure its satisfactory solution. The greatest | 
mischief which has been done in the matter, has arisen from| 





| the exaggerated notions of the value of sewerage diffused by | 








solution of the problem,” or temporarily to the discharge of | 


the disinfected fluid into the rivers of the country. It is non- 
sense to talk of the waste of a description of refuse which must 
be got rid of, but which no one seems disposed to take. 

We fear that the explanation of this passage on the Regis- 
trar-General’s report is to be found simply in the desire to 
pander to the crotchets of men in power, and by implication to 
protest against the project of the engineer-in-chief of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works for the drainage of south London. 
If this be so, the criticism is as impertinent as it is absurd ; 
and the best reply to it would be simply to recommend the 
Registrar-General to attend to his own business. His returns 
are very far indeed from possessing the scientific value they 





| model quality clause, have induced Mr. Brotherton, one of the 


ought to possess; and he would do well to improve them be- | 


fore he ventures to offer opinions upon subjects he evidently 
has never studied. 

With regard to Mr. Walker’s letter, inserted in our last 
number, we thank him very sincerely for pointing out the 
error into which we were led by the incorrect information given 
tous; and we request him to assist us still further in the at- 
tempt to arrive at the truth in this very complicated question. 
We have heard, but certainly not from any authority to be 
quoted publicly, that Mr. Walker’s cattle last winter suffered 
very severely—will he tell us whether this were or were not 
the case ? and whether, if such illness did prevail, it presented 
any peculiarities different from those illnesses observed in the 
cattle of the irrigated districts of the south of England? In the 
latter districts, if the fields be flooded im summer time, the 
cattle allowed to graze after that operation are subject to the 
foot-rot. Is this the case at Rugby? If so, how is the sewer- 
age disposed of in the summer months? Then, can Mr. Walker 
tell us what is the character of the meat obtained from ani- 


| mals fed in his meadows? and does it keep so well, or so long, 


as that obtained from animals fed in the ordinary way ? Has he 
applied this sewerage irrigation to cereal crops? or is it only 
adapted to grass lands? Mr. Walker is now trying this sys- 
tem upon a scale which would entitle us to form a conclusion 
as to its merits; but no such conclusion can be arrived at until 
a trial of some years’ duration has taken place ; nor until all the 
circumstances we have alluded to—and perhaps many others— 
have been carefully and conscientiously examined. As a farm- 


ing experiment, their solution will appear in the balance-sheet ; 





| minimum charge per 1000 cubic feet ; the material used ; eo 


the itinerant missionaries of the Chadwickian school. 

Mr. Walker lays down a strange rule, or rather makes a’ 
very strange observation, when he says that a larger pipe) 
would be clogged more frequently than a smallerone. He is! 
travelling beyond his record, and making an assertion diame-| 
trically opposed to facts and experience; and, indeed, from 
the remarks he made with respect to the employment of a 
regularly qualified engineer, we suspect that he has only been 
in contact with the itinerant missionaries we have mentioned, 
who have given him false opinions upon many questions of 
engineering detail. All our remarks with respect to ‘the 
errors of construction” remain as. forcible now as they did 
before Mr. Walker favoured us with his letter; for we 
ventured, in no unfriendly spirit, we assure him, to criticise 
the style of engine, the sizes of the distributing mains, and 
the mode of applying the distributing hose. He must allow 
us to think still that no properly qualified engineer would 
have recommended these things ; and we regret that he should 
have fallen into the hands of a man styling himself to have 
been one who should have so far misled him as to have com- 
promised, even for a time, the result of an experiment so im- 
portant to the public at large, and so nobly undertaken by Mr. 
Walker himself. We do not wish, however, to dwell upon 
this part of the discussion: all we desire is to know the real 
value of the principle involved; and once informed upon that 
subject, it would be easy to say how the sewerage manure 
ought to be distributed. For the present, we repeat that too 
much doubt overshadows the whole discussion to enable us to 
arrive at any definite conclusions with respect to it. 


| 


—— 


Circular to Gas Companies. 


Tue objections urged by several of the gas companies promot- 
ing bills in the present session of Parliament, against the sub- 
stitution of 12 for 10 standard sperm candles in the proposed | 


| 














committee on unopposed private bills, to move, on the 8th inst., | 
“ for a return of all gas-works established under acts of Parlia-| 
ment in England and Wales, and where situated ; stating, in| 
columns, the maximum charge for 1000 cubic feet of gas ; the | 


average number of cubic feet of gas produced from a ton of 
coal; and the illuminating power of the light produced from 
an argand burner consuming five cubic feet of gas per hour, as 
compared with the light produced from sperm candles, six in 
the pound, and burning 120 grains per hour.” This return 
was ordered to be made; and as it is a document which will be 
authoritatively cited, and may exercise considerable influence 
over the future course of legislation in respect of gas-works, it 
is of extreme importance that the returns made by gas com- 
panies should be carefully considered, and especially that there 
should be no exaggeration in the reports of the illuminating 
power of gas yielded by the different descriptions of coal. When 
the Cheltenham Gas Bill was before the committee, of which 
Mr. Brotherton is a member, he expressed a strong opinion that 
the minimum standard should be 12 candles, alleging that in 
Manchester and Salford it was never less than 18 candles; and 
there is no doubt that one of the objects in moving for the re- 
turn is to force a high standard upon all companies which may 
henceforward apply for parliamentary powers. i 
We attempted, in our number for November, 1850, to sup- 
ply a defect in the returns made in pursuance of Mr. Hume’s 
motion, by publishing a tabulated statement, in which the 
several towns were arranged in groups, according to the descrip- 
tion of coal used; an a reference to those tables will, we ap- 
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prehend, be of service to gas companies in preparing their re- 
plies to the return now required from them. Under the head 
of “ Material Used,” we submit it would be advisable to 
state the description of coal employed, and the source from 
whence it is derived; and also that a distinction should be 
drawn between the illuminating power of the gas produced in 
summer, from that obtained in winter, when the heavy hydro- 
carbons are liable to be condensed by cold, and thus seriously 
to diminish the illuminating power. This is of considerable 
importance, as, if an average is taken, the penalties may be en- 
forced whenever the quality is found to be below that average ; 
'|pwhereas, in justice, the penal clauses should only be operative 
when it is below the minimum. The following abstract of the 
tables above referred to may be useful to those who are un- 


able to consult them :— 

Value of the 5-ft. Burner in 
120-gr. Sperm Candles. 
Winter, Summer, 


- 23 
15 
15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Wigan cannel 
Newcastle caking coal....... 
Derbyshire...... oes 
Yorkshire. . 
Lancashire..... 
Cumberland 
Gloucestershire ...... 
Cheshire. .... 
Somersetshire 
Staffordshire .... 
South Wales 

Dean Forest. 


No restriction is placed upon the height or form of the 
chimney-glass to be used, which, in the model clause, is re- 
quired to be 7 inches high ; it will, therefore, be useful to state 
the description of chimney used, and if any other burner gives 
a better result than the argand, to make a note to that effect. 

We congratulate the shareholders of the companies supply- 
ing gas in the City of London upon the termination of the im- 
politic rivalry lately existing between them in respect of the 
public lights, the Chartered Company having just renewed its 
| contract for three years for 1100 lamps, at £4. 2s. per lamp; 
;and the Great Central Company for 1700 lamps, at £4. 4s.— 
which latter is the identical price at which the citizens had been 
| supplied for several years previous to the establishment of the 
Great Central Company. The undermentioned have been the 
prices asked by the different companies since the competition 
commenced :— 

April 29, 1851.—City of London Company... 0 

Chartered Company 4 0 
6 
6 





Great Central Company. ... 
This last offer was accepted for one year. 
May 11, 1851.—Great Central Company. ... £3 17 
Chartered Company 312 6 
City Company did not tender. 
The Great Central offer was accepted for 1700, and the Char- 
tered for 1100, lights for one year. 
May 10, 1853.—City Company 
Great Central Company ... 
Chartered Company 


The last two offers were accepted for three years in their respec- 
tive districts, and the contracts have just terminated. 

The chairman of the Great Central Company is reported to 
have said, in palliation of the reckless conduct his company has 
pursued, that the present advance is only 6s. 6d. per lamp upon 
the late contract ; but he must have intended to refer to the 
contract of 1851, the advance upon the tender of 1852 being 
in reality 21s. 

The Town Council of the city of Chester has adopted, by a 
majority of 23 votes to 8, the following report of a committee 
appointed to take into consideration the amalgamation of the 
two gas companies carrying on their operations in that city :— 

The committee recommended the council to give their consent to the 
Roodee Gas Company amalgamating with, or purchasing the works and plant 
of, the Chester Gaslight Company, upon the following conditions, namely :— 

1. That the capital of the Roodee Gas Company, after such purchase or 
amalgamation, shall not exceed £50,000, as capital paid up at the time of 
such arrangement. 


2. The company to be under a legal obligation to supply gas to public 
and private consumers of the best quality, to be pecans | by the usual 


test. 

3. That the price of gas to private consumers shall not exceed 4s. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. 

4. That the charge for the public lights shall not exceed the sums — 
- the ~ agony to the grant of licence, bearing date the first day of Septem- 

r, 


5. That the company shall, at their cost, provide an approved test appa- 











ratus to ascertain the quality of gas supplied, the same to be fixed at a place 
to be determined upon by the council. 

6. That the company shall not manufacture gas at the works of the Chester 
— Company, in Cuppin Street, after a date to be fixed upon. 

7. That the council shail have power to appoint a person to inspect all the | 

meters, 

8. That, if the clear annual earnings of the ap | amount to 10 per 
cent. or more for three successive years, the council shall be at liberty to re- 
consider the condition fixing the maximum price of gas, and to reduce the 
price if thought proper. 

9. That the repair of the pavement of the streets taken up by the com- 
pany shall be done by the council at the expense of the company. 

10. That, in case the council shall call upon the mp to extend the | 
mains to outlying districts, some reasonable conditions shall be annexed to} 
the requirement. | 

11. That the council shall have power to inspect the books of the) 
company. 

12. That all cases of dispute which may arise between the council and the 
company shall be referred to arbitration, upon the terms laid down by the) 
several acts of Parliament for regulating proceedings in arbitration. 

It was further recommended to appoint the Mayor of Chester, for the time } 
being, in virtue of his office, a director of such incorporated company; and the | 
treasurer of the city, for the time being, in virtue of his office, one of the | 
auditors of such company; and power was to be reserved to the corporation of 
purchasing the works and plant of such company by valuation, in the usual 
be at a future time. : : 

e committee suggested that, in the event of the council adopting the 
recommendation of the committee, that it be referred to a sub-committee, to 
be appointed for the pu to consider the best means of carrying out the 
above arrangements, either by agreement, act of Parliament, or otherwise. 


Contmunicated Articles. 


M. PECLET’S SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE SECOND 
EDITION OF HIS “ TREATISE UPON HEAT.” 
(Continued from page 242.) 

[THIRD ae | 
Tue last a mentioned by M. Peclet, to which it may be! 
interesting to call the attention of the English reader, is the one | 
known as the dépotoir de la Villette, where some important works 
have been executed to ensure an efficient ventilation under the’ 
following circumstances :—The dépotoir was erected between the 
years 1845 and 1848, and set to work in the spring of the latter 
year, for the purpose of pumping from Paris to the reservoirs || 
of Bondy the liquid matters brought by the night-carts, there to || 
be operated upon for the extraction of the ammoniacal salts, and || 
for the preparation of the “ poudrette” so much esteemed by the | 
French agriculturists. The building consists of nine sheds or| 
bays, into each of which four carts can enter at a time, and under 
the passages are ee three equal rows of cisterns, with an 
upper opening, and a communication from one to the other by 
large openings at a low level, placed alternately to the left or the 
right of the centre line. The carts pass into these sheds; large 
sacks are placed under the bungs of the casks, so as to conduct the 
matters they contain into the cisterns without splashing; and 
as soon as the matters have escaped, the carts and the sheds 
are carefully washed with fresh water. The liquid matters flow 
through a channel, across which are placed some strainers, in || 
order to keep back any solid matters of a nature to injure the con- 
duits or pumps; and they fall into the feed-wells of a duplicate | 
pumping engine of 25-horse power, by means of which they are | 
forced through wrought-iron bitumenised mains, one foot clear'| 
diameter, to Bondy, which is situated at a distance of about 61) 
miles from Paris, and about 8 feet 3 inches above the level of the 
commencement of the main. When the fluid matters poured into | 
the cisterns above mentioned have run off, the deposit, usually | 
about 4 inches thick, is stirred up by means of a hose and jet! 
working under considerable pressure; and, finally, workmen are | 
sent to fill the matters too heavy thus to be removed into casks, | 
which are sent off to Bondy by canal barges. In the beginning it| 
was proposed to obviate the injurious effects of the foul air dis- | 
engaged by this operation, or by the natural fermentation of the | 
matters themselves, by a ventilation effected by a small engine | 
withdrawing the air from a channel which on commumicated 
directly with the last cistern; but it was found practically that 
under such circumstances the air of the further cisterns did not 
follow that of the one connected with the engine; and when M. 
Grouvelle was consulted with respect to the measures to be adopted, 
he at once said that it was necessary that each cistern should be, 
like the last, directly in communication with the ventilator. This 
was effected by forming in the haunches of the vaults three channels 
of 1 foot 4 inches square, into which secondary channels 1 foot 
square branch to each cistern, and these are terminated by two 
openings about 23 inches square. Fresh air enters by the open 
~ through which the — soil had been previously introduced, 
and it passes off through the two openings, and through the chan- 
nels to the ventilator, and is by it forced into a separate chimney 
carried up by the side of the principal flue. The velocity given to 
the stream of air, before reaching the ventilator in the channel 1 
foot square, is about 26 feet 7 inches, and in the 7-inch pipe or out- 
let it is 40 feet 7 inches, discharging a volume in both cases equal 
to nearly 86 cubic feet of air per second. There was great irregu- 
larity in the velocity of flow from the different cells; for at the 
last, or the one nearest the ventilator, it was rather more than five 
times that observed in the most distant cell, and the difference is 
regulated by means of registars able to close the apertures entirely] 
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if requisite. Even in the sub-main of the last cell, however, the 
velocity of the flow of air is not less than 3 feet 6 inches per second, 
which is sufficient to renew the air in the cell at least six times in 
the hour. 

We venture to digress from our immediate subject, in order to 
call attention to the remarkable work which gave rise to this very 
imperfect system of ventilation. The dépotoir at Bondy proves 
that it is possible economically to remove the whole of the sewer- 
age of a town, in a far more concentrated state than it is usually 
found in England, to a considerable distance ; and therefore there 
can be no excuse for the retention of such nuisances as the Croy- 
don we! filter-house in the immediate proximity to a heimly 
peopled locality. At Croydon especially, it would have been easy 
to have distributed the sewerage waters by a system of catch-water 
\irrigation at some distance from the town, without annoyance to 

the inhabitants, or without materially affecting the volume of the 
| Wandle. Another remark to be made upon the dépotoir is, that 
| the foul air is simply discharged at a distance from the ground, 
| without being in any manner purified; so that the nuisance it 
creates to those parts of Paris situated above the level of the top of 
' the outlet-pipe is only attenuated, without being destroyed. The 
numerous authorities to whose approval this work has been sub- 
mitted during the long years its execution required, were not able 
| to secure even the trifling precaution of forcing the foul air from 
the cisterns to pass over an open fire. 
| After the description of the works above alluded tc, and of seve- 
| ral others which did not appear to us of sufficient importance to 
justify their notice in our columns, M. Peclet proceeds to make the 
| following observations upon the different modes of warming and 
| ventilation :— 
| Warming.—ILet it be at first assumed that the question to be 
decided is that of warming a room, or, in other words, of maintain- 
|ing it at a given temperature. Evidently it will suffice to supply 
a quantity of heat 4 to that which passes through the glass or 
| the walls, when the latter shall have been once brought up to the 
required degree of heat, by a warming of greater or less duration. 
If the walls could instantly be brought to a degree corresponding 
with that of the external atmosphere, the quantity of heat to be 
| furnished would vary every minute; but, as they retain much heat 
when once warmed, the quantity of heat to be furnished, and the 
|external temperature, may vary within a very wide range, and 
| during a very long interval, according to the nature and thickness 
of the walls, whilst the internal temperature would not sensibly 
change. So that, if the apparatus for distributing heat be only 
large enough, the fire may be always directed in a manner to se- 
}| cure an equal temperature. 

The heat necessary to maintain the normal temperature may be 
produced by radiation, by warm air, or by both those systems. In 
our common grates, radiation is alone employed, and it is produced 
simply by the contact of the air when the surfaces warmed, either 
directly or by warm water, or by steam, are formed of polished 
metal, and are placed in the interior of the rooms. This heat is 
produced by warm air, when the heating surfaces are entirely ex- 
terior to the rooms; and, lastly, it results in a manner which is 
nearly equal from radiation and contact of the air, when the heat- 
ing surfaces placed in the interior of the rooms are formed of 
wrought or of cast iron unpolished. 

As radiant heat ag eey” the faculty of passing through the air 
without any sensible loss, if a room were heated entirely by radia- 
tion, the rays would only be lost against the glass and the walls; 
a part of the heat absorbed by the walls would serve to warm the 
air, ascending currents would be formed upon their faces, and 
descending currents in the interior of the room. By this system 
of warming, which is the one adopted in private houses, the air 
never attains a high degree of temperature, especially as it always 
| produces a strong ventilation, which can rarely be fed with hot air 
| rom the fire-place. When a room, however, is warmed by a 

current of hot air, this air rises to the upper part rapidly ; descend- 

ing currents are formed upon the face of the walls, which warm 
them, and tend to preserve them at the regular heat when it has 
been once attained; and it is easy to maintain a constant tem- 
perature in the interior. From what has been above said, it may 
not be necessary to explain the effects which would take place if 
the warning be effected by radiation and by heated air at the 
same time. 

It is supposed, in these remarks, that the temperature of the 
room is to be kept at a uniform degree; but there are few build- 
ings, excepting hospitals, which require that this should absolutely 
take place. This uniformity of vag ewe may be maintained 
either by a continuous combustion in the fire-places, or by reservoirs 
of warm water which cool slowly. Unless, however, the walls are 
very thin, the heat they retain is almost always enough to keep up 
the requisite degree of warmth during the night, without any sen- 
sible diminution. Generally speaking, when the walls of a building 
are sufficiently thick, warming during the night may be dispensed 
with, and the ban of heat which may have taken place during that 
period may be compensated for by a more active warming in the 
morning. In factories, where the walls are thin, it is necessary to 
commence the warming some time before the arrival of the work- 
men. In buildings with thick walls, and in which the rooms are 
only used during certain hours of the day, it would entail great 
expense to maintain the constant temperature of the walls, or even 

















to bring them to it when the rooms are to be used. Under such 
circumstances it is necessary, by means of an energetic warming 
during a few hours, to raise the temperature of the walls partially, 
and to compensate for their comparative degree of cold by an in- | 
creased temperature of the air during the period that the rooms are | 
being used. 

In all cases, excepting in ordinary household fires, the heat de- 
veloped by the grate is used to warm the surfaces which subse- 
quently transmit the heat. These surfaces may be heated directly, 
or by the intervention of steam or of water. There are, therefore, 
numerous systems of warming, each of which has its advantages 
and disadvantages; and, moreover, there are particular circum- 
stances attached to every building, and different conditions to be 
observed; so that no one system of warming can be said to be at 
all times superior to every other. 

In some circumstances, when the rooms to be warmed are close 
together, and especially when it is necessary to keep down the first 
outlay, warm-air stoves are preferable. When it is important that 
the temperature should not vary to any serious extent, and when 
the rooms are few in number, and near the position of the gene- 
rator, it is most expedient to employ steam or hot-water stoves. | 
When the distances to which the heat is to be transmitted are 
great, warming by steam, or by water warmed by steam by means 
of partial circuits in reservoirs, should be preferred; because the 
velocity with which the warm water circulates diminishes rapidly 
in proportion to the length of the circuit, and the loss of heat 
through the pipes, which are always of large diameter, must be 
considerable ; but, if the rooms be numerous, and at a great dis- 
tance from the generator, 2 system of warming by steam alone, or 
by steam and water without circulation, is preferable, on account 
of the ease with which the heat may be distributed, and the slight 
degree of cooling to which the small pipes would be exposed. 

It was formerly believed that, when it was required to maintain 
a constant temperature by day and by night in a room, warm-water 
stoves must necessarily be employed, because it was supposed that 
the great quantity of heat contained in the mass of water in circu 
lation, whose rate of cooling is slow, would maintain the tempera- 
ture even when the fire was allowed to go out. But when the 
walls of the building are thick, and they have been once brought 
to the normal temperature, they contain an infinitely greater 
amount of heat than the hot-water pipes, and therefore must act to 
a much greater extent to maintain the requisite uniformity; and 
that this is actually the case is proved by the experiments previ- 
ously recorded, especially a those made in the church of St. Roche, 
which prove how slowly the internal temperature decreases after 
the warming has been discontinued. Warm-water stoves are, 
therefore, only really necessary when they are required to warm 
the air constantly by night as well as by day, and the fires are to 
be let out at night; and even under these circumstances warm- 
water stoves heated by steam may be substituted, without incon- 
venience, for warm-water stoves heated by circulation. Under any 
circumstances, the formula, to be given hereafter, will furnish the 
means of calculating approximatively the necessary heating sux 
faces. 

Ventilation.—The means of producing ventilation are less nu- 
merous than the means of warming, for it can only be produced by 
the draught of a chimney, or by a machine. Under any circum- 
stances, the air required for house ventilation must be brought to 
a proper temperature by stoves. When the volume of air so 
warmed is considerable, the heat which escapes through the walls 
and the glass may be replaced by an excess of temperature in the 
air brought into the room; but when its volume is small, it would 
occasionally be necessary to raise its temperature to an ineonve- 
nient degree; and then it would be advantageous to compensate 
for the loss of heat by transmission, or by the radiation from stoves 
warmed in any manner found to be most advisable. 

Ventilation by Means of an Upcast Shaft.—An upeast shaft is « 
vertical channel open at both ends, communicating at its lower 
extremity with the space from which the air is to be extracted, and 
in which the air is heated. The space thus warmed and ventilated 
communicating with the atmosphere by the oritice which conducts | 
the external air into the stove, the movement of the air is produced 
by the ascentional force of the heated portion occurring between 
the orifice and the extremity of the chimney. In the part of the! 
year when there is no occasion fur warming, and when the internal | 
temperature differs but little from that of the exterior, the action | 
of the shaft is produced simply by the slight excess which may | 
then exist. In winter, the ascentional force of the air in the 
chimney is produced by the excess of temperature of the air it dise | 
charges over that of the external atmosphere, and therefore the 
former does not require to be very much heated in order to pro- 
duce the same effect as in summer; and so distinctly is this the | 
case, that if the air in the upcast shaft were not at all heated, it 
would still produce a decided effect, in consequence of the ordinary 
excess of the internal temperature over that of the exterior, | 
During summer, therefore, the air of upcast shafts requires the most 
to be heated, in order to produce the sume effect as usual; and the 
conditions of draught of chimneys of this kind require to be caleug |}- 
lated with reference to the summer ventilation. * 

If we consider the case of a shaft drawing at its lower extremity 
external air through channels of a greater or less length, its action, 
which results from the excess of its temperature over that of the | 
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external air, constitutes a constant force from below upwards, 
which angments with the temperature and the height of the 
chimney. But this force can never produce its full effect, on 
account of the friction of the air in the chimney, and in the 
channels which give access to the external air, and particularly on 
account of the resistances produced by the variations in the sec- 
tions, and the abrupt changes in direction in the circuit; or, in 
other words, the za effect produced by an upcast shaft is equal to 
the normal effect, minus the proportion absorbed in overcoming the 
resistances. 

Let us examine, firstly, the influence of the height and of the 
resistances, preserving throughout the following calculations the 
French system of measures and the centigrade thermometer. 

Whatever may be the length of a channel, its sinuosities, its 
variations of section, Xc., the resistance the air will encounter in 
passing through it may always be represented by that of a channel 
having a section equal to that of the shaft, and a certain length. 
We may, then, consider the cases in succession of chimneys of 
1 métre in sectional area, containing air at 30°; that of the atmo- 
sphere being at freezing-point, or zero, and having heights of 5, 10, 
15, 20, 25, and 30 métres; and that the air is drawn through a 
channel of 1 métre in area, and of 0, 10, 20, 40, 60, 100, and 200 
métres*in length. If the coefficient for friction be taken at 0-00125, 
which appears to be correct from the experiments of MM. Dau- 
busson and Gerard, the following results* will be ascertained by 
the usually received calculations, the first numbers corresponding 
evidently with the case in which the external air is drawn directly 
into the chimney :— 

Height, 5 métres; theoretical velocity, 2°95 m. 

2°79 m., 2°52 m., 2°32 m., 2°04 m., 1°83 m., 1°57 m., 1°20 m. 

Height, 10 métres; theoretical velocity, 4°18 m. 

3°74 m., 3°42 m., 3°17 m., 2°80 m., 2°53 m., 2°17 m., 1°68 m. 
Height, 15 métres; theoretical velocity, 5-12 m. 
4°37 m., 4°02 m., 3°75 m., 3°33 m., 3°05 m., 2°61 m., 2°22 m. 

Height, 20 métres; theoretical velocity, 5-91 m. 

4-84 m., 448 m., 4:19 m., 3°76 m., 3°43 m., 2°97 m., 2°33 m. 

Height, 25 métres; theoretical velocity, 6°60 m. 

5°20 m., 4°84 m., 4°55 m., 4°15 m., 3°76 m., 3-27 m., 2°59 m. 

Height, 30 métres; theoretical velocity, 7°24 m. 

5°49 m., 5°14 m., 4°85 m., 4°60 m., 4°20 m., 3°64 m., 2°86 m. 

As the common section of these shafts has been assumed to be 
equal to 1 métre square, the above numbers represent the volume 
of the cold air they abstract. It follows, from the inspection of 
these numbers, that the draught of an upcast shaft increases with 
its height, and that its effect increases with the resistances to be 
lovercome. ‘Take, for instance, the shafts of 30 and of 15 métres 
|high; when they draw the air directly from the exterior, the velo- 

cities of the draught are in the ratios of 5-49 to 4°37, or as 1:25 to 1; 
aud, when they draw air through a channel 200 métres long, the 
| velocities are 2°86 and 2:22, or in the ratio of 1:29 to 1. It follows 
| from this that, as the height of a shaft is the element of its draught, 
| which entails the least original or subsequent outlay, such shafts 
should be made as lofty as possible. 

The influence of the temperature may be next examined ; but it 

|may at once be observed, that in the same shaft the ratio of the 
real velocity of the draught to the theoretical velocity is a constant 
number, which depends upon the dimensions of the chimney, and 
of the channel which supplies the air, and which is entirely inde- 
| pendent of the excess of temperature of the air in the chimney; 
/eonsequently, the influence of the variations of temperature is the 
|same 1n all shafts.t Now, it is found that for excesses of tem- 
| perature of 

10°, 20°, 30°, 40°, 50°, 60°, 70°, 80°, 90°, 100°, 200°, 300°, 400°, 500°, 
| the velocities of access of cold air are proportional to the numbers 
|3:05, 4-17, 4°93, 5°51, 5°98, 6-35, 6-66, 6-92, 7-13, 7°33, 8-17, 8-27, 
813, 7°92. 
| These numbers increase very slowly, and beyond 300° they dimi- 
nish, for a reason which is easily explained. In fact, the velocity 
of discharge of warm air through the upper extremity of the chim- 
|ney increases with the excess of temperature, and proportionally to 
ithe square root of that excess, so that the volume of the hot air 
discharged per second increases constantly with the temperature ; 








* Calling v the velocity with which the air would enter the shaft if there were no 





| friction; v, the real velocity of entrance; //, the height of the shaft; L, the length 
of the channel; D, its diameter; and A, the coefficient of friction; we have— 

vw 2 IT. L) Kv? S 2D 

— = —— Le bn from which v2? = —————-—; (a) 

2g 29 D D+ 2g(ly Lb 
‘and, as v2 29 Hat: (14 at)2, in which ais a constant number equal to 0°00365, 
| and ¢ represents the excess of the temperature of the air of the shaft over that of the 

chaunel, it follows that— 
1 z, 249i Dat 
ee ey | owe Sent: hy 
V=Tj at Drig(t+L x (0) 
| hl . 
+ The formula (a) gives 

v bD 
| v D+2g9(M+L)K’ 
| so that the ratio between the real and the theoretical velocities is constant, and inde- 
| Pendent of the excess of temperature of the air. The formula (4) gives 
| ashe 
o= HN (l+ata ~ i+ at’ 
jin which 1 is a constant number for the same shaft. So that, in calculating the 


values of /t :(1+ at) for the different values of t, numbers will be obtained which 
will be proportional to the real and the theoretical velocities of access corresponding 
to those excesses of temperature. 











but this air becomes more and more dilated, and, in order to deduce 
from it the volume of air which enters the chimney, it is necessary 
to divide the volume of the warm air by a number which increases | 
with the increase of temperature: consequently, the volume of | 
cold air withdrawn increases less rapidly with the augmentation of | 
temperature than the volume of hot air discharged; and, as for a 
small variation of temperature the velocity of discharge of the | 
warm air increases less rapidly than the number by which it is | 
necessary to divide it to obtain the corresponding volume of the 
cold air, it follows that beyond a certain temperature the volume 
of cold air must decrease. 

From the numbers above cited it follows also that the effect of 
an upcast shaft can only be increased by a very considerable aug- 
mentation of temperature. If, for instance, the case of a shaft 
containing air at 30°, whilst that of the atmosphere is 0’, be con- 
sidered, it will be found that, in order to increase the effect it could 
produce by one-half, the velocity must be increased in the ratio of 
4:93 to 7°39: so that the air must be heated to 200°. It would be 
impossible to double the velocity, for at 300°—at which degree it is 
at its maximum—the velocity is only equal to 1-67 of that which 
exists at 30°. It also follows from what has been stated, that if a 
shaft of 30 métres high contained air with an excess of temperature 
of 30°, and produced a certain ventilation, it would require—in 
shafts of the same section and under the same circumstances, but 
having respectively 25, 20, 15, 10 métres in height—that the air 
should be, in each case, 35°, 43°, 60°, 95°, in order to produce the 
same effect. It would be impossible to secure this result, under 
any circumstances, with a shaft 5 métres high. 

In the preceding remarks, it is throughout supposed that the 
shaft would offer a section equal to that of the channel which 
leads the air to it, or to the sum of the sections of the partial 
channels. But, M. Peclet observes, if a larger sectional area were 
given to the shaft, this increase of section would produce an increase 
of draught, and the increase of draught so obtained would—as in 
the case of the increase produced by heightening the shaft—entail 
but a very small addition to the cost of construction. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


GAS PURIFICATION BY HYDRATED OXIDES OF IRON. 

Str,—Will you permit me to avail myself of your columns to 
make a few remarks on a pamphlet containing a most unwarrant- 
able attack upon me, which Mr. R. Laming has caused to be circu- 
lated among the gas companies, and of which, I think I may say, 
that I never read a more disgraceful, slanderous, and malicious 
publication. As far as I am concerned, there is scarcely a word of 
truth in it from beginning to end; and what facts there are, are so 
garbled and distorted, as to deceive those who are unacquainted 
with the subject. After the sacrifices I have made for Mr. Laming’s 
benefit—which are considerable—and the hundreds of pounds I 
have lost by trying one of his crude schemes before I knew him so 
well as I now do, I did not expect such ingratitude as the publica- 
tion of a malicious tirade as that which he has now circulated, for 
the purpose, I suppose, of trying, by traducing my character in a 





more public manner than he has hitherto done, and making himself || 


appear an injured man, to induce some of the gas companies to use 
oxides of iron, which, he states, he can now make in such a way as 
to avoid my patent, but which, he must well know, are claimed by 
me, notwithstanding the ingenious but jesuitical manner in which 
he has made a quotation from my specification, and which, by being 
isolated, is made to appear to mean different to what it really does. 
I must therefore caution any persons who might be deceived by 
this statement, that, by using his so-called new method, they would 
be infringing my patent; and would have to pay to me, or my 
licencees, the moderate royalties required. 








I have been advised to take no notice of this publication, but to , 


treat it with the contempt it deserves by not replying to it, or by 
leaving it to be dealt with by my solicitor; but I have heard from 
so many quarters that Mr. Laming has, for years past, been endea- 
vouring to blacken my character by such statements as he has now 
printed—and which, to some extent, may have been successful— 
that I have determined, once for all, publicly to state that his ': 
charges and insinuations to my detriment, both in his pamphlet 
and elsewhere—and especially that I knew the nature of his expe- || 
riments at the Westminster Gas-Works before the date of my || 
patent of 1849—are false and malicious; that most of them have \ 
been the subjects of arbitration or litigation; and that awards have || 
always been in my favour, which I have written documents to prove, | 
and which, I think, the following statements will corroborate:— 
First—That I had been experimenting on purifying gas by || 
oxides of iron for years before Mr. Laming came into the field; | 
that in July, 1846, 1 commenced a patent for their use, as published || 
in my deposit-paper of that date; that in the same year, and about 
three years before Mr. Laming began his experiments at West- 
minster, I patented a method of purifying gas by the muriate and 
the sulphate of the peroxide of iron, and which I have between 
that time and this very largely used, and which has for its base, 
and is the principal purifying agent, the very identical voor 
peroxide of iron now employed in all the gas-works; and which 
said oxides I have by agreement permitted Messrs. Laming and Co. 
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to use, on payment of certain royalties; and I maintain that this 

tent of mine is the first employment of hydrated peroxide of iron 
for purifying gas; and I have the written opinions of Dr. Miller 
and Mr. Cooper to this effect, obtained by my solicitors during my 
litigation with Messrs. Laming and Co., and from which, without 
going into the rationale and detail of the process, I quote the 
following paragraph :—“ Mr. Hills, therefore, by carrying out the 
operations described in his patent of Aug. 11, 1846, really uses the 
hydrated peroxide of iron for purifying coal gas.” Signed, WILLIAM 
ALLEN Miter, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s Col- 
lege; and Jonny Tuomas Coorer, Consulting Chemist, Blackfriars 
Road. Further, I may say that I have, perhaps, the highest legal 
opinion that no one, without my consent, can use the said hydrated 
peroxide of iron for depriving gas of its sulphur, by any improved 
process, until the expiration of this patent. In fact, I consider 
that, as far as it relates to oxides of iron, my patent of 1849 is 
merely an improvement on that of 1846, and which carries out the 
|| use of the said oxides in a more efficient manner. 

It is true that Mr. Croll procured a patent previous to mine, in 
which he mentions a plan of using oxide of iron; but that oxide is 
quite different to mine, and is useless for purifying gas. 
| Second—That the respective claims of Mr. Laming and myself 
] were, in May, 1851, investigated for nearly two whole days by Mr. 
| Benjamin Rotch, the eminent barrister, whom he had chosen for an 
| 








| 
| 
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| arbitrator, when I proved to his satisfaction that my patent pro- 
,cess of 1849 was quite different to anything previously practised 
|| by Mr. Laming; and Mr. Rotch gave his award that Mr. Laming 
|| had no right to it whatever, and from which award I quote the 
| following words :—“ In spite of the very talented and ingenious 
| chemical special pleading Mr. Laming has lavished upon his case, 
| &e. &c., I am of opinion that Messrs. Laming and Co. have no 
|| right to interfere with Mr. Hills in respect of the use of hydrated 
|| or precipitated oxides of iron in the purification of gas, as described 
jin his patent of Nov. 28, 1849.” Signed, Bensamrn Rorcu, 
|| 1, Furnival’s Inn, May 19, 1851. 
|| After all this, I think it is perfectly unjustifiable for Mr. Laming 
to arrogate to himself, as he has in the heading of his pamphlet, 
|| the title of the inventor of the process ; and whether gas engineers 
have, as he asserts (but which assertion I believe to be unfounded), 
| ceased to regard me as the inventor or not, yet, at all events, Mr. 
|| Rotch, a man of the highest talent and scientific attainments, and 
|| most conversent with these matters, has, after a lengthened inves- 
| tigation, given his unqualified opinion that I am entitled to my 
|| patent process of 1849, and that nothing done by Mr. Laming can 
| invalidate it. 
|| As to Mr. Laming’s French patent, of which he makes so much 
| in his pamphlet, and which I never heard of until long after my 
process was published, whether it contains any process for purify- 
| Ing gas by oxides of iron or not, is quite immaterial to me, as it in 
|/no way invalidates mine for England; and, in conclusion, I have no 
| hesitation in stating my decided conviction, that Mr. Laming 
| neither has now, or ever has had, any process of any practical 
|| value, that really belongs to him, of purifying gas by oxides of 
| iron. I speak with the more confidence on these matters because 

they have been the subjects of long and expensive litigation, and I 

have had the opinions of the highest chemical and legal talent I 
could procure; and I have all the written documents to prove 
| what I have now stated. Iam sorry to be obliged thus to come 
| publicly forward to answer this most unwarrantable attack of Mr. 
Laming’s, as I have no wish to do him an injury, whatever feeling 
| he may have towards me; and I now willingly leave the merits of 
our respective claims to those interested in them. 

Deptford Chemical Works, May 3, 1856. F. C. Hirts. 

HANSOR’S OLEFIANT GAS COMPANY. 

Srr,—The remarks made by you in the last number of the 
JourNAL oF Gas Ligurine, on Hansor’s Olefiant Gas Company, 
| that linseed oil cake is the nearest substance, in point of value as a 
| gas-producing one, to Boghead cannel, may be affirmed as follow :— 
Dr. Letheby, in the report given in the prospectus of the com- 
pany, states that 2°5 cubic feet of Hansor’s gas gave a light equal 
|1n illuminating power to nine spermaceti candles, and, the company 
| state, at a cost of one halfpenny per hour: from this data, the gas 
| will necessarily cost 16s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
| Oil cake will produce gas at the rate of 11,000 cubic feet per 
| ton, 1 foot of which is equal in illuminating power to six candles ; 
and, the value of cake being about £10 per ton, the gas would, 
after adding cost of manufacture, be little short of 25s. per 1000; 
| but, taking the amount of light as the comparison in each case, 
this is about 15 per cent. cheaper than Hansor’s olefiant gas. 

Now, from an analysis by Dr. Fyfe, 1 foot of Boghead cannel 
gas gives the light of eight candles; and, as it may be made at 
|about 6s. per 1000 cubic feet on a small scale, it follows, therefore, 
| that this gas is only about one-third the cost per 1000 cubic feet of 
either of the above, and has more than double the illuminating 

wer of Hansor’s—or, to put the matter comparatively, a light 

om Boghead cannel may be produced, equal to either of the above, 
at a cost not exceeding one-tenth of a penny per hour. All these, 
however, sink into insignificance compared to an epparatus with 
which it is proposed to supply the British public, by an American 
of the name of Longbottom, styled the “ British Portable Gas 
Apparatus Company.” 








| 





In the prospectus, it is given with an air of sincerity that one || 
gallon of the oil will produce 100 feet, of an illuminating power | 
three times greater than ordinary coal gas, and leave one gallon of | 
residuum! and this, by an “ inexpensive chemical process,” can be | | 
sold for about three times the original cost! 

By the company’s calculation of profits on 200 “ machines,” as || 
they are called, I find that there would require 31,200 gallons of | | 
“oil for the year, which would cost £1170; and, after taking there- || 
from the gas—which would in all probability weigh two-thirds that || 
of the oil—there still remain 31,200 gallons of residuum ! which, | 
by this “ simple and inexpensive” process, is made to realise to the || 
fortunate shareholder the moderate sum of £3120. Surely Mr. |} 
Longbottom has been “communicating” through a “ medium” || 
with Winsor, or he must have risen from the dead! 

I send you the prospectus, as a curiosity of its kind. 

There is undoubtedly a great demand for small gas apparatus in 
places where gas cannot be obtained from the public company, not 
only for this country, but for exportation. | 

The nuisance produced from the distillation of coal may be over- || 
come by judicious arrangements; and, so long as ordinary New- | 
castle coal keeps under 50s. per ton, and Boghead or other equally || 
good cannel under £10 per ton, there are no other gas-producing | | 
substances which can compete with them. 1 

St. Neot's, Huntingdonshire, May 7, 1856. 


METER PATENTS AND THEIR ANTECEDENTS. 

Srr,—I am sorry to trouble you again respecting Mr. Edge’s || 
claim to priority of invention in dividing the gas passing through || 
a meter into two portions, and measuring only one. My patent || 
for this method is dated 1838; Mr. Edge’s is dated 1842. My)|| 
other patent, which Mr. Warner quotes in your Jovrnat or Gas | 
Licurine for April 29, 1856, is for dividing the gas into two por- | 
tions, measuring only one, and ascertaining the whole when the 
two portions are subject to varying and different pressures: a 
very different thing from my first patent, or Mr. Edge’s. You 
were good enough to give an extract from my specification of 1838 
in your JournaL of May, 1850, which I should have thought 
would have set the matter at rest. 


Gro. Bower. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SAMUEL CLEGG. 
Dover Cottage, Putney, May 6, 1856. | 


THE SUGGESTED INSTITUTION FOR GAS ENGINEERS. 
Srr,—The valuable suggestions of Mr. Laurence Gomme, which 
appeared in the JournaL of February 5, as also your own offer of 
assistance and co-operation in the following number, are now || 
fairly before the “ gas world.” It cannot be supposed that any 
one doubts the propriety of such a combination as that proposed ; 
but still, like many other excellent projects, it may die in embryo, 
if some steps are not taken for maturing and further developing it. 

I would for this reason respectfully submit the propriety of your 
bringing the matter definitely before your readers, with the object 
of establishing a “ permanent institution,” combining advantages | 
similar in some respects to those sought by the “ British Associa- 
tion,” the “Institute of Civil Engineers,” the “ Literary” and 
“ Theatrical” funds, the “ Licensed Victuallers’ Association,” &e. 
&e., for the special benefit of professional men connected with gas 
interests. 

I fear we shall have to wait some time for the “ affluence and in- 
fluence” of the profession to inaugurate this matter by convening 
a meeting, as Mr. Gomme suggests. The course most likely to 
bring the affair to a practical bearing will be, I think, to fairly 
ventilate, and invite discussion upon, the project in your JOURNAL; 
to have a provisional committee and treasurer, who will receive 
subscriptions towards preliminary expenses, and call a meeting of 
gas engineers and managers, to be held in London during the ensu- 
ing summer. A Youne MANAGER. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN IMPROVED COAL-GAS 
WASHER. 

Srr,—I am afraid that I shall excite a smile upon the 
countenances of your practical readers when I direct their attention 
towards the new Houses of Parliament as a source of useful in- 
formation. Many of them will, no doubt, conclude that for once 
I am inclined, “ cote gui coiite,” to be jocular “a la Palmerston,” 
and mean to create “loud laughter” by contrasting together the 
grotesque efforts of Sir Chas. Barry in the revival of medisval 
barbarity and gingerbread architecture, with the astute endeavours 
of the Premier to centralise us out of that self-reliant system which 
is the very soul of English independence, and the only medizval! 
relic worth preserving. I have, however, no wish to enter into 
rivalry with the gay Viscount “ Cupido Senex :” a man who can 
keep the benches of the Commons “in a roar,” with Balaklava for 
a theme, will not easily find an imitator. No, my object is simply 
to point out an exceedingly beautiful invention, and to suggest its 
application to a variety of purposes for which it seems well 
adapted. , | 

Few, perhaps, of the thousands who have listened in the gallery | 
to the melodious bursts of eloquence which start from all parts of, 
the House of Commons during a debate, are aware that it is no| 
common atmospheric mixture which generates these glorious 
sounds : such, however, is the fact, and I am now about to disclose 
a grand secret that may explain how an individual, no way re-| 
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markable for either wit or eloquence “ out of the House,” can, 
nevertheless, by comparison, maintain a very respectable figure 
“ within ” it. 

Here is my secret:—All the air which enters the lungs of our 
senators, when engaged on the business of the nation, is sublimed, 
refined, filtered, warmed, moistened, mixed, and attempered to that 
exact Ciceronian pitch found long ago native on the shore near 
Athens by Demosthenes, where the sea-spray, no doubt, performed, 
a duty similar to that which I shall presently describe. : 

Passing over the refining, warming, and mixing processes, I will 
at once proceed to explain how the air, before reaching its ultimate 
honourable destination, becomes charged with moisture, so as to 
assume a condition of hygroscopic neutrality, and thus take on the 
due pulmonary status; but first let me mention the name of the 
inventor. When time shall have eradicated the envy of existing 
competition, and the present generation be judged of by the im- 
pulse it has given to human progress, rather than by the mere 
money it has amassed, few on the page of honest utility will — 
a more favourable position than Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney. In 
comparison with what he has done, that to which I now allude is, 
indeed, a trifle; but such as it is he invented it, and thus I have 
attempted to figure it to you. 
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Opposite to the opening of a small jet is shown a little disc, 
about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, which is removed from 
the end of this jet to the extent of about one-fifth of an inch, or as 
‘much farther as may be necessary, by means of a micrometer screw 
j attached to the disc. The jet is provided with a stop-cock, placed 
at any convenient part of a long perpendicular pipe, the height of 
| which must not be much less than 30 or 40 feet, so as to produce, 
when filled with water, a pressure of about 1dlbs. to the square 
‘inch, and the upper part of the pipe must communicate with a 
reservoir of water. Maticrs being thus arranged, we turn the 
| Stop-cock so as to cause the water to rush with great violence 
| against the disc, in consequence of which the fiuid is divided into 
|the most impalpable spray, and exposes the largest possible sur- 
‘face to the action of the surrounding air. Mr. Gurney’s name for 
| the effect thus produced is “ Scotch mist,” and nothing can be more 
‘appropriate. Of course, the air mingled with this “ mist” becomes 
immediately saturated with moisture, and thus far is suitable for 
parliamentary purposes, 
| But my object is to suggest its use as a purifying agent for coal 

gas : it might be applied in the condenser, or in a kind of scrubber, 
before or after purification by lime or oxide of iron, and the same 
fluid might be applied over and over again if thought necessary ; 
or the ammoniacal liquor itself might be used, or dilute acids, or 
: saline solutions, or, in fact, any soluble substance capable of puri- 
|. fying the gas, or producing with its impurities a marketable or 
useful substance. Asa weans of condensing tarry vapours, this 
jet ought to be much more efiective than any scrubber, and most 
especially so for cannel gas. 

| have not, however, done with Mr. Gurney’s “ Scotch mist,” as 
it offers to be useful in many respects: thus, it would condense 
the muriatic acid given off in making sulphate of soda or salt 
‘cake ; the nitric vapours formed in making oxalic acid, and puri- 
fying the precious metals; and it would advantageously replace 
steam in making oil of vitriol. Many oils and fatty substances 
| being heated, might, by the aid of this jet, be brought into con- 
,tact with oxygen, and bleached or deodorised. Foul water, alum 
liquor, sulphurous solutions, and other similar fluids might also be 
‘oxidised and purified. Vinegar, too, might in this way be formed 
\from fermenting or fermented liquids ; and even the foul air of 
our sewers would be improved by being “ mistified” a little with 
water alone, or containing a portion of chloride of lime or soda, 
or sulphurous acid. 

In short, the uses of this simple invention are manifold, and no 











difficulty could exist in making jets, discs, and pipes of glass, 
earthenware, or other material suitable to the work in hand. 

In concluding this misty subject, I trust that some of the 
readers of the JovRNAL oF Gas LientmNe will be among the first 
to dissipate the cloud that hangs over its utility, by practically 
showing how gas, at least, may be “ Gurneyfied” with advantage. 


Register of New Patents. 


2432.—Atrrep Vincent Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for ‘* Improvements in the manu- 
Sacture of gas.” Oct. 31, 1855, 

This invention has for its object the production and carbonisation of hydro- 

gen gas, and consists in certain details and improvements to obviate the | 

objections to which the methods heretofore adopted have been liable. | 

Gas generated and carbonised in the manner about to be described, when 
first evolved contains moisture, which it deposits, shortly after it is formed, | 
within the pipes in the immediate vicinity of the generator. This renders | 
it necessary that the gas be drawn from the highest and driest portion of 
the receiver or holder, at the same time that the condensation be permitted | 
to pass freely from the pipes. | 

‘fo accomplish both these ends the eduction-pipe is caused to enter the| 
side of a long vertical passage or pipe, open at its two extremities—one | 
end being immersed in the acid, and the other opening into the upper) 
portion of the receiver, whereby the gas is extracted from the driest part | 
of the holder, where it is unaffected by the spray and effervescence of the | 
gas-generating materials, and the condensation is permitted to pass from 
the pipes freely back to the generator. 

Great difficulty has heretofore been experienced in introducing the zinc 
into the generator; the disagreeable odour of the gas, which escapes each | 
time the cover is raised for the purpose, as well as the waste of that 
thus liberated, rendered it extremely desirable to effect this end without | 
opening the generator or stopping its operations. This is accomplished by | 
means of an endless chain of buckets, the lower portion of which is im- | 
mersed in a water-chamber communicating with that which surrounds the | 
upper portion of the generator—the upper part of the chain overhanging | 
the zinc basket ; by which means the metallic zinc may be introduced in | 
such quantities as may be desired, without the loss of gas, and without | 
stopping the operation of the generator. It also becomes necessary to | 
introduce the acid and to draw off the liquid chloride of zinc, without | 
opening the gencrator and without the use of cocks, which soon wear loose | 
under the action of the acids; for this purpose a flexible tube is employed, 
which is ordinarily secured in an elevated position, and through which the | 
acid is introduced. When it becomes necessary to employ the generator, | 
it is simply necessary to depress the tube. 

The vessel which contains the hydrochloric or other acid used in the | 
production of the gas is cylindrical, and may be made of sheet copper or 
other suitable material. | 

The generation of the gas having been commenced, the gas as it rises | 
passes through the naphtha which floats upon the surface of the acid, 
whereby it is carbonised, or sufficiently impregnated with the hydro- 
carbon to cause it to burn with a luminous flame ; and the cover, to- 
gether with the zinc basket, rises until the latter is above the surface of 
the acid, when the formation of the gas ceases, As the gasis drawn off | 
the basket sinks, and fresh gas is evolved, the zinc being kept just in 
contact with the surface of the acid whenever the gas is being drawn off, | 

The claim is for— 

1. Placing the hydrocarbon used to carbonise the hydrogen within the | 
gas generator, or in immediate contact therewith, that the heat evolved 
by the generation of the gas may serve to maintain the requisite tem-| 
perature in the hydrocarbon, as set forth. 

2. Uniting the gasholder with the generator by means of the water | 
space, when this water space, or packing, is placed sufficiently high above 
the bottom of the generator to enable the gas to be drawn off at a point 
ee the surface of the acid, in the manner substantially as herein set 
forth. 

3. The endless chain carrier, constructed and operating in the manner | 
substantially as herein described, for the purpose of introducing the zinc | 
without raising the gasholder, as set forth. 

4, Opening the egress-pipe into the vertical pipe, in the manner sub- 
stantially as herein described, for the purpose of drawing off the gas from 
the driest part of the receiver, at the same time that the gas-pipe is pro- 
tected from the scum and foam upon the top of the acid, and the con- 
densation is permitted to pass off in the manner set forth. 

5. The elastic tube operating in the manner described, for the purpose 
of feeding the generator and drawing off the residuum without the use of 
cocks or valves, as set forth. 


862.—Prrer Bancrort, of Edmond Street, Liverpool, in the co. of Lan- 
caster, oil merchant; and SterpHEN Wurtz, of Bond Street, Liverpool, | 
in the co. of Lancaster, manufacturing chemist, for “‘.4 method of ma- | 
nufacturing certain oils or oily substances from the petroleum commonly 
called ‘earth oil,’ found in certain districts of the Birman Empire and 
elsewhere.” Dated April 10, 1856. Provisional protection obtained by | 
the filing of a complete specification. 
The petroleum, as imported, is put into a cast-iron still of the ordinary | 
construction, having a spiral worm of copper fixed in the centre or body | 
of the still attached to a steam-pipe passing out of the side, near the bottom 
part, and communicating with a steam boiler of the ordinary kind, capa- | 
ble of resisting a pressure of 60 lbs. to the square inch. 

The still being charged with the crude petroleum, the first part of the 
distillation is carried on by the aid of high-pressure steam being passed 
through the spiral worm, passing through the contents of the still, until 
the most volatile parts, which are eupion, are drawn off; the steam so 
applied should be not less than 50 Ibs. and not more than 60 lbs. to the} 
square inch. 

The purification is accomplished as follows :—The impure eupion is put 
into an open cistern lined with lead, and three gallons of sulphuric acid of | 
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commerce is then added to every hundred gallons of the eupion; the whole is | 
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then thoroughly well agitated by a suitable agitating instrument for one 
hour; it is then allowed to settle for eight hours, after which time the sul- 
phuric acid will have combined with the oxydisable portions of the impure 
eupion, and will have settled at the bottom of the cistern. The eupion is 
then drawn off into an iron vessel, and to 100 gallons of eupion is added 10 
gallons of solution of caustic soda, s. p. 1°500°, The eupion and caustic 
soda so mixed are well agitated for one hour, and then allowed to re- 
pose for six or eight hours, when the caustic soda solution will have 
combined with other impurities and be deposited at the lower part of the 
cistern: the eupion will then be found floating on the surface; it is then 
drawn off, and put into an ordinary still of copper with a lead worm con- 
denser, and it is therein rectified by means of a slow-fire. 

The claim is for the method hereinbefore described of obtaining eupion, 
an oil which is termed eupion oil, and paraffine, from a certain petroleum 
commonly called earth oil, found in the Birman Empire and elsewhere, 
by the process of distillation, and other treatment and purification herein 
described. The inventors do not claim any of the apparatus which is 
described, or to which reference has been made, as used in those processes ; 
all such apparatus being of kinds commonly known by the terms and de- 
scriptions which have been applied thereto. 


PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
$29.—James Meacock, of Snow Hill, in the City of London, gas-meter 
maker, for ‘“‘.dn improved means of fixing diaphragms in gas meters.” 
Feb. 6, 1856. 
912.— Wi.1aM Litttez, of the Strand, for “ Jmprovements in lamps for 
burning paraffine and bituminous oils or naphthas.’’ April 16, 1856. 
954.—James Hansor, of 2, Portland Place, Wandsworth Road, in the 
co. of Surrey, practical chemist, for “‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas.” April 21, 1856. 
956.—Joun Tuomas Strrovp, of Suffolk Street, Birmingham, in the co. 
of Warwick, for “ Improvements in stop-cocks or taps for regulating or 
cutting off the passages of gas to combined gas burners.” April 22, 1856. 
960.—ALFRED Vincent Newton, of 66, Chancery Lane, in the co. of 
Middlesex, mechanical draughtsman, for “4 new method of obtaining 
purified oil from coal, shale, or other bituminous substances.” 
April 22, 1856. 


NOTICES HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PROCEED 
WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
2908.—Davip Dick, engineer, of Paisley, in the co. of Renfrew, Scot- 

, land, for “ A new and improved regulator for gas.”’ Dec. 22, 1855, 

912.—Witu1aM Lirt x, of the Strand, for “Jmprovements in lamps for 
burning paraffine and bituminous oils of naphthas.”” April 16, 1856. 

954.— James Hansor, of 2, Portland Place, Wandsworth Road, in the co. 
of Surrey, practical chemist, for “ Inprovements in the manufacture of 
lluminating gas.’ April 21, 1856, 





Legal intelligence. 
VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT, 
Aprit 24, 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Woop.) 
RAMSAY V, PEASE—INJUNCTION 

Mr. Rott applied for a special injunction to restrain the defendant 
from making or selling any fire-bricks marked with the name of “ Ram- 
say.” The plaintiff (George Heppel Ramsay, Esq.) is a manufacturer of 
fire-bricks at Derwent Haugh, in Durham, and the defendant is also a 
manufacturer of the same description of article at Ruddy Moor and Wil- 
ton Park. The allegation in the bill was, that the defendant had made 
and sold a large quantity of fire-bricks stamped with the plaintiff's name; 
and that, as the plaintiff's bricks were of a very superior quality, the 
‘defendant’s manufacture was calculated to do him injury. 
Mr. Carrys said, that before his learned friend read the affidavits 
upon which he moved, he was quite willing, on the part of the defendant, 
to give an undertaking that he would not manufacture or sell any more 
bricks marked with the name of Ramsay. 
Mr. Rott said, that as a question of costs and account remained to be 
settled, he could not consent to any terms, unless the defendant agreed to 
pay all the costs of the proceedings. 
r. Carrns said he was willing to accede to these terms, as his client 
felt that the plaintiff was justified as fur as he had gone. The customer 
for whom the bricks had been made had only taken a portion, and 6000 
had been sold to another customer, but the rest were in hand, and the 
plaintiff could have an account of the sales as far as they had gone. 
. ea Vicz-Cuancettor: What is to be done with the remaining 

ricks ? 

Mr. Carrns: We will undertake not to sell them. 
The Vicz-Cuancettor: Then Mr. Rolt had better take an injunction, 
a decree for an account, and an order to tax the costs. 








HAiscellaneous News. 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Fripay, May 2. 


The board met this day in No. 1 Committee Room, Guildhall, the Common 
Connell Chamber being occupied by the Corporation—Mr. Tuwatres in the 








The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
SIR B, HALL AND THE METROPOLITAN BOARD. 

The CuatrMan said he had been requested by the committee on the site of 
Offices to apply to Sir Benjamin Hall, to ascertain whether the Government 
could assist the board in obtaining a suitable spot for the erection of the 
required accommodation. At that interview Sir Benjamin Hall had ex- 
Pressed a wish that, in reference to the main drainage of the metropolis, 
another test should be taken as to the flow of the tide in the river. He had 
every confidence in the accuracy of the tests already taken, but he thought, 














as the matter at issue wae very serious, it was desirable that no chance of any | 
mistake whatever should exist; and he suggested that the Office of Works | 
should appoint one person and the Metropolitan Board another, who should | 
follow the float in a boat. He (the chairman) thought such a course would | 
be desirable. It was not proposed that the tests should be kept up for so long | 
a period as on the former occasion, but it was thought that seven days would 
be quite sufficient to prove whether the results of the previous experiments | 
were correct. He felt that, if the board would adopt this course, it would at} 
once cause the Government to share the responsibility with them. The! 
board could have no objection to have the tests taken, and then it would set 
that matter at rest for ever. 

Mr. D'Irrancer wished to know whether it was proved that the float was 
the ty r test? 

The CuatrMan said, of course it would be seen that the proper test was | 
adopted for the purpose; and they would have the benefit of Major Lyon’s | 
experience, 

fr. Drxon, as a “’long-shore”’ man, would like to know where the outlet 
would be, because in some places, whatever was thrown into the river would 
- in that spot for ever. Before they went to test any float in the middle 
of the stream, they should decide that point. | 

The CuarmMaN thought the general subject should not be discussed. The} 
question was this :—Certain teste had been taken with great care and accuracy ; 
but, in order that there should be no doubt at all about the matter, Sir B. 
Hall asked that the board would appoint some one who, in conjunction with 
a person from his office, should make fresh experiments for a limited time. 

Mr. OFFor could not object to the proposal, although he had great con- | 
fidence in the old tests. At the same time, he was convinced that with two | 
people for seven days, very little additional or corroborative proof could be} 
attained. | 

The CHAIRMAN: There will be two by day and two by night. 

Mr. Orror questioned whether that would be enough. But whatever Sir} 
B. Hall and the chairman suggested, should, he thought, be adopted. He 
would therefore move that the board agree thereto. 

Mr. SAVAGE seconded the motion. 

Deputy HARRISON requested to have the terms of the motion read. 

The CLERK read them thus:—* That the request of Sir Benjamin Hall be 
complied with—that is to say, that one person should be appointed by the| 
Office of Works and one by this board, for the purpose of renewing the tests 
as to the flow of the tide for a limited period.” 

Deputy Harrison: Please read the request of Sir Benjamin Hall. 

The CHarrMAn : It is a request made through me. 

Deputy Harrison: I desire to have the communication of Sir B. Hall 
upon the subject. 

‘ The CuarrMan: Probably you were not in the room when I stated the) 
acts. 

Deputy Hareison: Not doubting at all the accuracy of the statements | 
made by the chairman, I want to know precisely how this matter comes} 
before us. | 

The CHatrMANn: The request by Sir Benjamin Hall is, that the several | 
tests made by the late Commissioners of Sewers for ascertaining the flow of 
the tides in the River Thames, should be submitted to another experiment of | 
seven days’ duration, so that he may be able to approve or otherwise the 

roposal for discharging the sewerage at a certain point down the stream, 

e wishes that one person should be appointed by the Office of Works and 
another by this board, so that conjointly they may make the tests. Mr. 
Offer moves, and Mr. Savage seconds, that the request be acceded to. 

Deputy Harrison: Mr. Chairman, Irise for the purpose of opposing any 
such proceeding on the part of this board. The effect, if we adopt the sug 
gestion submitted through you will be this, that we shall be entirely para- 
lysed in the course of our proceedings till these new tests are made, and the 
results have been reported to the board. 

The CuarrMan : It will be only seven days. 

Deputy Harnison: Our engineer, in preparing the plans which he has 
laid before us, has relied upon the tide-gauges and experiments made.during 
the periods alluded to in Mr. Woolrych’s letter to Sir B. Hall. These re- 
sults are in print, and they will be submitted to the Chief Commissioner of 
Works when he has to examine the plans themselves. The scheme for the 
drainage of the south side of the Thames, which is already under discussion, 
is based upon those conclusions ; and I warn the board not to raise any doubt 





upon their accuracy at this period, or to pause in their proceedings until the|f 


Government have satisfied themselves with respect to the correct mode of 
ascertaining the flow of the tides. The board has a duty to perform as well 
the Government; and the act of Parliament requires that we should propose 
certain plans for the intercepting sewerage, which, when prepared, we are to 
submit to the first commissioner for his approval. We have devoted a large 
amount of time to the subject—I have personally for years, having been on 
various commissions appointed to consider the question—and now I find we 
have a report from our engineer advising a certain scheme for the south side 
of the metropolis—a scheme which I believe, from the evidence of practical 
men of the highest standing, will perfectly answer the purpose. While we 
are in the midst of a discussion upon this scheme—a committee of the whole 
board having sat to consider it for some hours yesterday, and being about to 
sit again to-morrow—a communication comes down from the Crown which 
says, ‘‘ Discontinue your discussion until the accuracy of certain tests have 
been ascertained;’’ and thus an obstacle is thrown in the way of our 
proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN : It is nothing of the kind. There is no desire to throw 
any obstacle in the way of this board. The test can clearly be taken without 
at all interfering with our proceedings, for we shall not terminate the dis- 
cussion in seven days. 

Deputy Harnisoy: Our calculations are based entirely upon the accuracy 
of former tests; and, if itis not true that the silt at Barking Creek is not 
conveyed a certain distance down the river at every tide, then the plan of | 
drainage we have under consideration will not answer. The whole question | 
depends upon the accuracy of those former tests; but it is now prop 
that they shall be founded upon new tests; and therefore, though in 80 
many words the Government do not ask that we should pause, they do so 
in effect. We must be foolish indeed to go on with the discussion of the 
question till the foundation upon which everything will depend is fairly 
before the board. Under these cireumstances, having given so much time to 
it, Iam prepared to go on with the question; and having decided to the best 
of our ability to lay our plans before the Government for their consideration ; 
it will then be the duty of the first commission to examine into the accuracy 
and usefulness, and probable efficiency, of the plan; and until he has done 
that, we cannot proceed further. But it is for the Government, and not for 
this board, to make other experiments, we being satisfied already with the tests 
we have; and we believe our plans are based upon asound principle. Let the 
board do their duty, and the Government theirs, and I cannot have a doubt 
that the result will be such as will meet with entire approval. We are ap- 
pointed to do a certain work, and we are prepared to do it; but we are not 
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bound by the act of Parliament to appoint an officer to act with theirs in 
this matter; but when we are prepared to submit our plans to the Govern- 
ment, it will be for them to take such steps as may be deemed advisable to 
satisfy themselves of the correctness of our conclusions. 

Mr. Crexir : I object to the motion on two grounds. First of all, I 
object to it because it goes on the assumption that the Government believes 
we have already adopted a particular plan for the drainage, whereas the 
matter is at present only under discussion; secondly, I object to it because 
the worthy deputy who has spoken takes the same view. Are we to be shut 
up to this precise plan, or else to have none at all? 

The Cuarrman: We have not now to discuss any plans. The worthy 
deputy says that he differs from me on the subject of the tests already made ; 
but that is not the case. I have the highest confidence in their accuracy, 
and I am simply performing a duty in bringing this matter before you. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lesure: Holding myself perfectly free to give my opinion upon the 
| plan when it comes before the court for the drainage of the metropolis, we 
| ought to know something more about how those tests were mace. It appears 
| to me, from all the information I can obtain, that this matter was entrusted 
| to two very able engineers, Mr. John Phillips and Mr. Betts, and those tests 
| —correctly or incorrectly—were taken on the responsibility of those officers, 

both of whom were in high position in the late Commission of Sewers. It is 

| just possible that Sir Benjamin Hall, as well as many members of this board, 
may not know the facts; but I believe they were taken in a variety of ways 
to ensure their accuracy. I should just like to ask whether it is correct that 
those tests were so taken by Mr. Phillips, the then chief engineer, over what 
length of time they extended, and whether there would be any objection to 
lay the results before this board with « view to our transmitting to Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall what information we can obtain on the question? Probably, 
when the first commissioner knows the manner in which they were taken, he 
may be satisfied without any further experiments. 

Mr. Wootrycu said the tests were taken in 1851, during the periods 
named in the chairman’s letter to Sir Benjamin Hall, extending over some 
three months. 

Mr, Leste: Did not Mr. Phillips and Mr. Betts personally superintend 
those experiments, following the flout in a boat ? 

Mr. Wootrycu: They did. 

Mr. Leste: For how long continuously ? 

Mr. Wootrycu: For nearly a month each time. 

Mr. Lysire: And they were our chief officers, at large salaries. I am sure 
if Sir Benjamin Hall knew this he would be satisfied with the tests, at all 
events in the present stage of the proceedings. I think, therefore, all the 
information we possess should be printed, for the information of this board 
and the Office of Works. 

The Cuarrman: I think my letter to Sir B. Hall sufficiently explains the 
position we are in. 

Major Lyon: I do not at all understand the interference of Sir B. Hall at 
this time. If he has no further information than what he tells us of, namely, 
that he sees by the public prints that we have a scheme for the drainage of 
the south side of the metropolis before us, he cannot be in a position to judge 
fairly of the matter. It looks to me very much like some side-wind—some 
little interference by parties not perhaps in this board, but outside. (Hear, 
hear.) I think we had better be left alone to work out our own plans. 
Doubtless it might be valuable if the Government would make certain tests, 
but those tests would be more valuable if they made them without us. If we 
agree to this proposition, the officer whom they send to meet us will be the 
leading man, and we shall be led by the nose, however clever our engineer 
may be. Suppose, when this is agreed to, some other member of the Govern- 
ment rises up and suggests some alteration or experiments as to the size of 
the pipes, we shail then be sent to France, or Italy, or somewhere else to en- 
deavour to satisfy their fresh request. 

The CuarrMaNn: I hope the Major will not raise the question as to the 
size of the pipes. 

Major Lyon: No, but we may have this to do. In the present case there 
is this jmportant element which must not be lost sight of, viz., that in the 
tests already taken the float was followed for a whole month, 

The CuarrMAN: For three months. 

Major Lyon: And now we are asked to appoint officers to follow it for a 
week! ‘There appears to me to be something in the request which I do not 
understand. Upon principle I now must vote against the motion, as I fully 
expect, if this point is conceded, we shall have some other point raised by 
| some other member of the Government; aud the progress of the proceedings 
of this board, as of former commissions of sewers, will be retarded by such 
| interference. 
| Mr. Snow said he regretted that the communication had been made, and 
| did not believe that, if the request were acceded to, it would be satisfactory. 
| What would be the effect upon the float in the river, supposing at the time 
| chosen the wind set in strongly from the east? A week surely would not be 
| sufficient to confirm or contradict the evidence they already possessed, and 
| therefore he hoped the motion would be negatived. 
| Capt. Barnerr: This is a question of great importance to this board. 
| 1 should like to know whether the experiments in 1851 were continued during 
| the night as well as the day? 

Mr. Wootrycu: Yes. 

Capt. Barnett: Then nothing can be more satisfactory. To compare such 
tests with any which could be made in one week would be folly. 

Mr. Hows thought it would be well to supply the Government with all 
the information in possession of the board, and let them make whatever tests 

they pleased in the matter. 
| The CuarrMAN: I have already given the Government every facility for 
ascertaining the nature and correctness of the tests taken. Itis for the board 
| now to say whether they are satisfied with those tests; whether they think 
| further experiments for one week would suffice to demonstrate their correct- 
| ness or otherwise ; or whether they consider the Government, if not satisfied, 
should make their own tests. It is entirely for the board to take their own 
| course. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. TuRNER said, he thought there was an undue feeling of jealousy about 
| the Government in this matter. If it were true that suggestions had been 
made to the Government by parties who were interested, and were desirous 
of thwarting the operations of this board, these trials, supposing the former ones 
were correct, would only issue in their confusion. Certainly, if he felt, as 
the deputy appeared to do, that by agreeing to the suggestion they would be 
obstructing the progress of their works, he would go along with him in his 
| Opposition to the motion. He did not consider that these tests at all touched 
the principle of the plan they had before them, and that it would at all in- 
terfere with their discussion of them. Supposing, as the result of further 
experiments, it should turn out that between spring and neap tides the float 
should be carried some feet higher up the stream than they now understood, 
the principle of their plan would not be affected ; it would simply require that 
their outlet should be a little lower down. As the matter was one of ex- 
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ceedingly small importance and expense, and as the Government wished it 
to be done, he thought they might safely let the Government have their own 
way. Another reason why he supported the proposition was, that he be- 
lieved it would effect a saving of time in the end. If the experiments went 
on now, and the Government were satisfied, they would be in a position to || 
— the plans of the board as soon as they went before them. On the other 
hand, if the board set the Government at defiance, they would do nothing 
till the plans were before them, and then time would be consumed in making 
the very experiments they now asked for. 

Mr. SavaGE said, the only difficulty in the matter seemed to be whether | 
seven days were enough. Of the reasonableness of the request of Sir Benja- | 
min Hall he had no doubt; and, if acceded to, much good might, and no | 
harm could, arise from it. Of course the board might or might not receive || 
the suggestion ; but was it worth while to set themselves up in opposition to || 
the Government and the public? If the former tests were correct, so much | 
the better; if not, by all means let the inaccuracies be ascertained, and the 
delay in doing so was of no importance. | 

Mr. H. L. Tayton: I differ entirely from Mr, Savage with respect to the || 
time. The time is not a question of very much consequence, in comparison 
with another which arises in connection with the subject now before us; it || 
is the question of principle. What have we been called into existence for? || 
Why, to carry into practical effect that which has been so frequently boasted | 
of, not only by Sir Benjamin Hall, but by that important borough which he || 
represents—local self-government. What is local self-government? Is it | 














that you are to place yourselves, bound hand and foot, entirely in the hands || 
of the Minister, that he may dictate to you who have been elected by the me- 
tropolis at large, and require you to do at his bidding just what he pleases, | 
whether it be necessary or not? Is it for him to judge whether the course || 
you are taking is proper? or are not you sufficiently able to form your own 
opinion as to what should guide and regulate your conduct in reference to 
the drainage? Why the fact of so preposterous a proposition as this emanat- 
ing from the Minister proves that he is entirely ignorant of the question ; 
for, as has been already remarked, to put the trial of a float for seven days in 
comparison with the test for three months is absurd. Why, what would be 
the result >——But Sir Benjamin Hall does not care about the result ; all he 
wants is to prove this, that he has got the Board of Works entirely under his 
thumb, and that they are, at his bidding, to do what he pleases. Is that the 
course which an honourable and independent man should pursue? Is that 
independency? Is that local self-government? If it be so, then, for my 
part, the sooner I retire from this board the better. I can only say that, 
while I continue a member of this board, no Minister in the position of Sir 
Benjamin Hall, whatever his views may be, and whatever his feelings may 
be, shall ever override my judgment on any question which shall come before 
me. (Hear, hear.) I hope that will be the feeling of every man here who 
rofesses to be an Englishman, and who is in favour of local self-government, 
With reference to what the honourable member for Hampstead has said 
about a feeling of jealousy towards the Government being created, why, he 
would ask, what right has the Minister to suppose that this board will not do 
its duty? Has there been any evidence shown as yet to lead him to believe 
that we are not competent to discharge the functions which we have been 
elected to perform? No; and yet, as I learn from the public press, and from 
a document placed in my hands just now, Sir Benjamin Hall does doubt the 
wisdom, and does doubt the judgment, of this board. What right has he to 
do so? Because he happens perchance to be in a position which he may not 
long retain. Who knows what the result of another month may be? A 
change of Ministers may take place, and Sir Benjamin Hall’s office be filled | 
by some other man, with altogether different views. He has shown, by deeds | 
if not by words, that he does not place implicit reliance in the judgment of | 
this board; and I find that not only does he doubt the judgment of the 
board, but, if the press states that which is correet—and there is a paper, 
called the Observer, which professes to record the sentiments of some mem- 
bers of our body, though I will not do my friend Nicholay the injustice 
to 
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The CHarrMaNn here interposed, and said it is sometimes very difficult to 
say how far matters introduced into an honourable member’s speech are 
relevant to the subject under discussion, and even in the present case the 
last speaker may trace some analogy ; but I ask him whether it is right now 
to open any question of real or imaginary grievance between us and Sir 
Benjamin Hail? (Hear, hear.) he tirst commissioner has said in effect, 
“You, as a new board, have not made any tests; nor has the Government 
made any test. My duty is to sanction the works which you propose to exe- | 
cute. Is it not, therefore, necessary that you should make some experiments | 
as to the ebb and flow of the tides?”’ Well, I think the Minister might say | 
thus much without its being supposed that he wished to override the delibe- 
rate opinion and action of this board. (Hear, hear.) I submit, therefore, 
whether it is quite fair for the honourable member for the City to go so far 
as he has done. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: I thank you, Sir, for the kind manner in which you 
have made your observations, but I cannot retract one expression in refer- 
ence to Sir Benjamin Hall, because it is my belief that they are true; but I 
will not go further into the matter if you think it is irrelevant to the ques- || 
tion. I was simply endeavouring to show, from the expressed sentiments of | 
Sir Benjamin in reference to this board on another question—viz., that of 
Hampstead Heath 

Mr. TuRN=R rose to order, and to offer an explanation on that point. 

The CuarrMan said, I really must protect this board from either honour- || 
able member having a canter on Hampstead Heath this morning. (“‘ Hear,” || 
and a laugh.) 

Mr. Taytor : I will only, then, say, that after the remarks made by Capt. 
Barnett and Major Lyon, I do hope this board will take an independent 
course. If you think it well to make the tests again, by all means do 80, | 
but do not have the Government man with you. If you agree to the motion | 
of to-day, it will be like the letting in of water; it will admit a principle 
which, if Sir Benjamin Hall or his successor is foolish enough to follow up, 
may lead to the total destruction of the utility of this board. 

Mr. Witkrnson had intended to give a silent vote against the motion ;. 
but the observations of the last speaker had wrought a change in his mind, | 
and compelled him to decide to acquiesce in the proposition. It appeared to | 
him that Sir Benjamin Hall had taken the most legitimate and courteous | 
mode of asking the board to concur in what, in the discharge of his duty, he | 
felt to be a necessary step to ensure the efficiency of the great drainage scheme. | 
It was, therefore, most impolitic and ungracious to take this opportunity to | 
indulge in a tirade against the first comissioner. | 

Mr. Wang, interposing, said, if Sir Benjamin Hall is to be defended by | 
the honourable member, I shall claim the right to answer him. 

Mr. Witxusson said his object was not to defend Sir Benjamin Hall, but 
simply to show that the board was not necessarily throwing itself bound hand 
and foot into the power of the Government by acceding to the request which 
had been laid before them. Although he did not think the present was the 
proper time to make these experiments, he felt bound to support the motion, 
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| in order to show to Sir Baoan Hall that the board did not indorse the 
‘| assertion of motives which been imputed to him. It appeared to him 
\\that the mode in which the pro tests should be taken would depend 
|| upon future circumstances, for the motion did not go the length of defining 
\ how they should be conducted. 
|| Mr. DovuLton would only say that he could not account for the extra- 
| ordinary speech of Mr. Taylor, except on the supposition that he was entirely 
|)ignorant of the nature of the a. It certainly appeared to him that 
io. was not one word in it which could be construed into an attempt at 
‘| dictation to the board; but, knowing that the board had to send to him their 
plans for the drainage of London, Sir Benjamin Hall asked that they 
|| would consent to make certain experiments now, rather than when the re- 
‘ports came before him for approval, when delay, to say the least, would be 
occasioned. 
| Mr. D’Irrancer thought that the request showed an anxiety for the well- 
| working of the board, rather than an undue interference with their preroga- 
| tives. He regretted that any gentlemanshould have consented to utter such 
|| severe remarks on the subject. It almost confirmed the opinion that had 
| been expressed, that the City members were opposed to Sir Benjamin Hall. 
| Deputy Harrison rose and asked the protection of the chair, as he was 
not permitted to reply to the last speaker. The remark just uttered was 
|| unfounded in fact, and he called upon the chairman to obtain a retractation. 
|| The Cuarrman said, I think, however ardent we may be in discussion, we 
should be careful not to impute motives. 

Mr. D’Irrancer was willing to retract anything which he had stated 
wrong; at the same time he must say Sir Benjamin Hall had had motives 
imputed to him. (Interruption.) 

he CHAIRMAN: I am quite sure that I interpret the feeling of the board 
| in its desire that I should now put the question to your vote. (Hear, hear.) 
| Mr. TurNER asked, before the vote was taken, that he might say one word 
' in explanation of a remark thrown out by Mr. Taylor, on the authority of 
the Observer, that on the occasion of the Hampstead deputation waiting 
| upon Sir Benjamin Hall, that gentleman had used expressions derogatory to 
‘ this board. e (Mr. Turner) was one of that deputation, and, to the best of 
, his recollection, no such expression was uttered. (Hear, hear.) 
| Onthe motion being put— . 
| Mr. Orror objected to the words ‘‘ seven days,” which he said were not in 
his proposition. 
| The motion was then amended as follows:—‘‘ That the request of Sir 
; Benjamin Hall be complied with; and that this board do employ a com- 
petent person, and the office of Her Majesty’s Works another, in order to test 
| the tidal observations with reference to the sewerage interception on the 
south side of the Thames.” 
| Mr. Orror said: The object I had in view in proposing this resolution was 
j-—not the mere showing of courtesy to the Government, nor yet to prove that 
this board was bound with red tape—but mainly to save time. 1f we go on 
| with our project or plan, and present it to the Government without previously 
| satisfying them of the correctness of our tests, they will take time to ascer- 
| tain the facts, and thus cause a delay which may be of serious consequence. 
,| [submit to the board that, upon every consideration of sound policy and good 
| feeling, we should show respect to the Government, and at once comply with 
that which has been asked. It has, I know, been stated that there was some 
‘error in the mode of taking the former tests; and I think, therefore, we are 
;, bound also to satisfy ourselves on the point—not that it will at all alter the 
‘principle of our plan, but merely cause us to take our sewerage a mile or two 
' further down the river. 
|| (In reference to Mr. Offor’s remark, that there was some alleged error in the 
| former tests, it was stated, at a subsequent period of the meeting, that the 
honourable member had satisfied himself that it was not correct.) 
| The CHAIRMAN again put the question, when there appeared—- 
| For the motion .. .2 «2 «os + 18 
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Mr. H. L. Taytor demanded a division, but the feeling of the board being 
against it, he withdrew his proposal. 
1) ; IMPROVEMENTS IN HOLBORN. 
| A deputation from the Board of Works for the Holborn district was intro- 
‘| duced by Mr. Seeley, consisting of the following members :—Mr. Baldock, 
|| Mr. Southee, Mr. Wm. Taylor, Mr. Stannard, Mr. Lindner, Mr. S. W. Hop- 
‘wood (clerk), and Mr. Isaacs (surveyor). 

Mr. BaLpoox presented the following memorial :— 


TO THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
The Memorial of the Board of Works for the Holborn District, 

Humbly showeth,—That your memorialists have observed with great satisfaction 
that, by the formation of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the metropolis has ob- 
| tained at last that which it has long needed—an authority to which is committed the 
|.duty of effecting those numerous improvements in widening narrow and insufficient 
thoroughfares, the want of which has long been felt in all parts of London. 

That your memorialists perceive with pleasure that the attention of your board has 
already been directed to several important and extensive works, in opening new 
streets in several parts of the metropolis. At the same time, your memorialists 
would humbly submit that the construction of the 144th clause of the Metropolis 

Local Management Act seems to direct the attention of your board, in the first 
| roe to improvements which can be effected for less than £50,000, or less than 
Your memorialists consider it probable that the Holborn district will never make 
; any large demand on the Metropolitan Board of Works for improvements to be 
f effected within its limits. But it appears to be their duty to point out to the board 
| several minor improvements of the most obvious character, which might be under- 
‘taken at once, and which your memorialists consider are of a class which the board 
mi ht advantageously undertake at an early period. 
|_ 1. Foremost of these must be placed the widening of the Holborn end of Chancery 
| . Few instances probably could be adduced, if a search were made through the 
whole metropolis, in which so important a good could be obtained at so small a cost. 
| At the Fleet Street end, the Gity of London has recently expended a much larger sum 
to effect a widening which was not nearly so much needed. 
|_ 2. Another street, which is nearly ruined by its miserable entrance, is Leather Lane. 
It is, for the most part, of a respectable width, and might be a good business street, 
were it not for a few wretched erections which make it almost inaccessible from Hol- 
j born. Here, too, as in the former instance, the outlay of a few thousand pounds 
| would effect an improvement of very great value. 
|_ 8. The entrance of Gray’s Inn Lane from Holborn has been widened of late years ; 
|'but there still remain a few houses which ought to be thrown back a few feet. If 
animprovement should be made in Chancery Lane and Leather Lane, it would be 
; advisable to embrace the case of Gray’s Inn Lane in the same schedule. 
| 4. A much larger and more costly measure of improvement would be the removal 
/of the block of houses which obstruct Holborn at Middle Row. The cost of their 
urchase would, no doubt, be considerable ; but, when the extent of the injury inflicted 
| by them on one of the principal streets of the metropolis is considered, your memo- 
jmalists cannot doubt that before many years have elapsed your board will deem it 
their duty to remove this great blemish trom a leading metropolitan thoroughfare. 
| 5. Another important and not very costly improvement would be on the borders of 
| your memorialists’ district. A street leading out of Holborn into Lincoln’s Inn 
» Opposite Featherstone Buildings, has long been called for by the general voice 
| of the public. Your memorialists believe that such an improvemeat would be held 











by most persons to be well worth the sum of money which would be bestowed 

upon it. | 
PThese five cases constitute some of the chief demands which the Holborn district | 

is likely ever to make on the funds of the Metropolitan Board. | 

Your memorialists therefore pray that your honourable board will be pleased to | 
take the premises into their consideration, and, at an early period, widen and improve 
the streets, thoroughfares, and ways in the memorial mentioned. | 

The common seal of the Board of Works for the Holborn district was hereunto | 
affixed, this 28th day of April, 1856.—By order of the board. 

In reply to inquiries by Messrs. Taylor, Moreland, and Leslie, 

The Surveyor of the District said that he estimated the cost of widen- 
ing Chancery Lane and Leather Lane at £32,000; for Middle Row, £83,000; 
and Great Turnstile, £37,000. The whole of the improvements would there- | 
fore be effected for £150,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, after examining the maps and estimates, said that, what- 
ever view the board might take of the improvements suggested, they would 
certainly give the local board credit for coming before them with such perfect 
and well-arranged plans. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Mr. SrELry, seconded by Mr. Snow, the memorial was 
received, and referred to the committee of works and improvements. 

METROPOLITAN SUB-WAYS, 

Mr. WIxkINSON introduced a deputation, consisting of Messrs. George 
Parratt, Charles Wheatshire, T. Tyrrell, and J. W. Treeby, for the purpose of 
presenting a memorial relative to a plan for metropolitan sub-ways. By this 
plan it is primarily proposed to construct under the new street from Cheap- 
side to Long Acre two sub-ways, each containing an up and down line of 
rails, On reaching Long Acre, it is proposed to continue one line under 
Long Acre, Leicester Square, Coventry Street, and Piccadilly, to Hyde Park 
Corner. The other line from Long Acre, under Endell Street, High Street, 
St. Giles’s, and Oxford Street, to Cumberland Gate. Thus the two lines of 
sub-railway will proceed from Cheapside, side by side, under the new street 
to the corner of Bow Street and Long Acre, then fork or branch off to the 
northern and southern sides of Hyde Park. Contiguous to the sub-rail ways, 
and on each side, it is proposed to build chambers to hold the gas and water, 
mains, telegraphic wires, &c., to be of such height that persons may pass 
along to move the pipes therein. The sewers may be constructed under these 
chambers, but apart from, and impervious to, the sub-way. On this point, 
and on the sanitary question involved, the memorialists say— 

Great interruption to the existing traffic has occurred when the gas and water 
companies or the late Sewers’ Commissioners were and are obliged to dig up the 
main highways, to touch their pipes or get at their sewers. By the proposed two 
chambers under the new street on each side of the sub-railway, but separated there- 
from, the gas and water pipes and the sewers will be carried and passed along without 
interrupting the surface of the street above. This plan will effect a large annual 
saviig to the adjacent parishes in cost of paving alone, as well as to the gas and 
water companies in leakage, corrosion of pipes, and facilities in getting at and moving 
their mains. The sewers can also be easily approached from the same chambers, as 
well as at the numerous stations along the railway, whilst no difficulty exists in 
keeping them well ventilated. These side chambers will enable another improve- 
ment of great public importance to be carried out, at an expense quite inconsiderable 
in comparison with that of any other plan which could be adopted. On these lines 
of route a system of telegraphic communication may, at a very trifling cost, be esta- 
blished, which might afterwards be extended to all parts of the metropolis, connecting 
together the various public offices, and bringing into immediate correspondence the 
commercial and private establishments of the City and West End, There has been 
matured a complete system of telegraphic communication for this especial purpose, 
through which, were it adopted, any public or private establishment might have the 
exclusive use of a magnetic telegraph between any two or more points in the metro- 
polis or suburbs, on payment of a small annual rent, not exceeding £2 per mile per 
annum. In a sanitary point of view, the opening of a new street, creating an 
arterial current of air through the crowded City, the amended system of drainage, 
the rapid and cheap means of transport to our parks and suburbs—brought by means 
of the railway to the very doors of the citizens—and, finally, the means that would 
thus be afforded of relieving the crowded thoroughfares of a portion of their present 
traflic, are subjects, we consider, especially deserving of your consideration, 

They also suggest that the new street might be relieved of a considerable | 
portion of the deficit accruing from the cost of the property for the same, 
after sale of the frontages, by granting the concession in fee of the under 
portion of the street (at present without value to the public) for the con- | 
struction of a sub-way; and by co-operating with the New Law Courts Com- | 
mittee, who, under the plan of Sir Charles Barry, are desirous of removing 





the courts from Westminster to this site. 

After several questions were proposed to the deputation and answered, the | 

memorial was received and referred to the works’ committee. 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

The collectors presented lists of arrears on district sewers’ rates, for which 
summonses had been obtained, and warrants were ordered to issue against 
defaulters. Certain deficiencies on district sewers’ rates were allowed. 

Numerous reports from the engineer, superintending architect, and the 
committee on the duties of the board under the Building Act, were read, and 
the consideration of them occupied the board for some hours. 

Leave was given to the vestry of Rotherhithe to borrow the sum of £3000 | 
on security of the district rates for the construction of sewers. 

Leave was also given to the parishes of Paddington and Islington to con- 
struct sewers at Bayswater, near Hereford Street, and Highgate Hill, near 
the Archway Tavern. 

The ENGINEER reported that he had received an application from the 
Equitable Gas Company, for the leave of the board to construct a pier near 
to the side of the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer at Lupus Street, Pimlico. He | 
stated that this board possessed a right of way of six feet in width along the | 
banks of the sewer, and he saw no objection to granting the application of 
the gas company during the pleasure of the board. 

The CuarrMAN said this was an important question, as the company asked 
for leave to build upon ground belonging to the board. 
Mr. Dennis asked whether they at present possessed the right of landing 

at the side? 

The CHAIRMAN said, the company wanted to erect a pair of handsome 
gates; and, in order to obtain a larger space, they sought leave to build a pier. 

Mr. Wricur thought the board could not give away any portion of their 
ground without something in the shape of a rent, if it were only a peppercorn, 

Mr. BAzALGETTE said he apprehended the board had not the fee simple of | 
the ground, but only the right of way. 

Mr. Drew also thought not, except it had been by purchase. 

The CuarrRMAN reminded the board that even that was a right of which | 
they were trustees for the public. 

’ Mr. H. L. Tayor inquired whether it was not a part of the bed of the | 
river ? 

The CHatrMAN: No; it is a right of way on the banks of the ditch. 

Mr. WARE suggested that some special provision should be introduced in 
any written permission, giving the board the right of recal. 

The required permission was then accorded, and the clerk was directed to | 
prepare a proper form of agreement, so as to preserve the rights of the board. | 

he other reports call for no special record. | 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE. | 
Mr. TuRNER said the board having agreed to fall in with Sir Benjamin { 
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Hall’s request, he should like to know whether any proposition was to be 
made as to the appointment of the proper person to make the experiments on 
the part of the board. He thought it was desirable that it should be left to 
the engineer to recommend some one. : : 

The CuarrMan said he apprehended that, prior to the next meeting, their 
ea would be prepared with some recommendation. nF 

r. CARPMAEL said that, supposing the committee came to a decision on 
the subject of the southern drainage the next day, he would give the requi- 
te notice for bringing on the public discussion at the following meeting of 

e board. 

Mr. Doutron was surprised that it should be attempted to hurry the 
matier through committee, and would take every opportunity to oppose it. 
There could be no reason for pushing the scheme forward with so much 
haste at the present moment, especially as the Government and this board 
were about to make further tests. . 

The CuHarrMan said, of course the board would not be able to deal with 
the question till the committee had decided upon it, and he thought that 
was sufficiently intimated in Mr. Carpmael’s remarks. 

The subject then dropped. 

The cash account showed a total general balance of £151,274. 16s. 5d. 

Several applications and communications were received, and the board 
adjourned at half-past four. 


Monpay, May 4. 

The Board met at Greek Street this day, at twelve o’clock—Mr, THWAITES 
in the chair. 

Much time was occupied in tke disposal of summonses which had been 
issued against defaulters for sewers’ rates, in the following districts, namely, 
Finsbury division, Poplar and Blackwall district, Limehouse Level, and 
upper Limehouse bevel, 

everal defaulters were summoned for not having conformed to the orders 
of the board as to works of improvement. The charges for default in the 
ease of works which had in consequence been executed by the authority of 
the board were maintained, aud payment insisted upon forthwith. 

Improvement rates were then made upon a large number of premises, and 
the board then adjourned. 


TurEspay, May 6. 

A special meeting was held at Guildhall this day, for the purpose of 
“ considering and preparing a Congratulatory Address to her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen upon the restoration of peace.” The requisition to the 
president was signed by 28 of the members of the board. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Tuwarres, at eleven o’clock A.M. precisely. 

Mr. Witkryson, in introducing a motion to the effect that the board 
should present such a dutiful and loyal address to her Majesty the Queen 
as a restoration of the nation to the blessings of peace, after a comparatively 
short but severe war appeared to warrant, said he was glad to think that he 
should not have to meet with any difficulty, as the whole of the members of 
that board were aware of the fact, that the restoration of peace was one of 
the greatest blessings it was possible for the country to enjoy. As to the 
question of the justice of the war, the mode by which it was conducted, and 
the way in which it had terminated, they had nothing to do; and he was 
sure that in not entering upon such topics he should be carrying out the 
wishes of the court, as expressed by their chairman in the opening of the seal 
of that corporation. Although there might be some doubts in the minds of 
members of that board as to the status they might have in approaching the 
Throng, still he felt it to be his duty to declare it to be his opinion, that they 
had a position of that kind. They were « coroporation, and a corporation 
composed of the representatives of about 3,000,000 of the ratepayers of the 
metropolis and its suburbs. It might be true, that they had not the pre- 
scriptive right of the Corporation of the City of London to gt the 
Throne directly with their address; but he did think it to be their duty to 
evidence their loyalty to her Majesty upon an occasion of such rare import- 
ance as that of the restoration of peace tothe empire. It might be said that, 
in taking such a step, they were expending the time and the money of the 
ratepayers. In the first place, he thought that in proposing the consideration 
of such an address, they were attending to the best interests of their consti- 
tuents; and in the second, whatever money their attendance that day would 
cost, the entire sum would be defrayed individually by the members of the 
board who were present. 

Mr, Nicuoay seconded the motion. He said he agreed altogether with 
the remarks which had fallen from Mr. Wilkinson. He trusted that the 
motion would be at once agreed to, and that they should, without delay, 
present themselves to her Majesty with a loyal and dutiful address on the 
restoration of peace. 

Mr. Hows approved of the motion, and in doing so expressed a hope that 
no political allusions would be permitted in the address to her Majesty. 

Mr. BipGoop thought the board were stepping out of their way very much 
indeed by entertaining the question at all. He, for one, must say that from 
the mover’s statement he could not draw any satisfactory inference as to 
what course it was intended to pursue in getting the address presented, even 
if they had one. The fact was, they were not in a position to do anything 
of the kind proposed in the motion. ‘They had to seek public opinion as an 
ee of the efforts they were making to improve the public streets and 
the sewers of the metropolis, and he thought that in the step proposed they 
were not strictly confining themselves to their duty. It was said that the 
object they had in view was not a political object. If not, he should like to 
know what object it was. The argument led to this—if he could make any- 
thing of it—namely, that without peace they could have no main sewers ; 
or, at least, that ac was essential to their construction. There were not 
two opinions, probably, with reference to the advantages of peace; but that 
question was not the question for them then to deal with. Their duty was 
special—it was to carry out, to the best of their ability, the drainage work 
and improvement of the metropolis. What that could have to do with their 
going to the Queen on the restoration of peace he could not imagine. When 
they had, in seven or ten years’ time, executed their mission and avcom- 
plished the main drainage of the metropolis, they might, perhaps, be in a 
position to go to her Majesty, and state that they had accomplished the work 
entrusted to them; but now he believed that any such attempt would be 
folly indeed. 

Mr. Drew observed that there was no doubt but that the whole of them 
desired peace. The question was, whether they were duly qualified to go to 
the Queen to offer their congratulations, as proposed. 

Mr. H. L. Tayior said he had refused to sign the requisition to the chair- 
man requesting him to call that special court, because if he had done so he 
should have felt himself in some degree pledged to see that it was carried 
out. He (Mr. Taylor) wished to know, even if that board did agree to the 
preparation of an address, in what way were they to get it presented. They 
were not in the position of the Corporation of London in respect to approach- 
ing the Throne. They had no claim to go to the foot of the Throne with 











any memorial or address. The usual etiquette was, that the Monarch com- 
manded all the addresses upon such occasions to be presented together, but 
for that they had not time, as her Majesty had named Thursday next for the 
reception. Then they would have to entrust it toa Minister, and to that 
course he strongly objected, as but little notice would be taken of it; the 
board would be placed in a false position, and more harm than good would 
be the consequence. 

Mr. D'Irrancer supported the motion. | 

Deputy Harrison thought the board could not judiciously entertain the | 
question, as it would necessarily involve the agitation amongst them of the| 
political character of the war, which they were forbidden to do by their own | 
regulations. He moved, therefore, as an amendment, “ That the question 
be not now put.” | 

Mr. Boryson seconded the amendment. 

Several other speakers followed, and eventually the motion was carried. | 

An address was then prepared, and unanimously carried ; after which a} 
committee was formed for the purpose of ascertaining from the Home Secre- | 
tary the pleasure of her Majesty as to its reception, after which the board 
broke up. _— 

Fray, May 9. 

The Board met at Guidhall this day, at twelve o’clock—Mr, THwatrEs 
presiding. | 

The minutes having been read, 

Deputy Harrison expressed a wish that those records should be amended | 
to the extent of inserting a notice of the fact that Sir Benjamin Hall wished | 
the experiments as to the flow of the tides—on which he (the speaker) | 
founded his opposition last week—to be made “for seven days” only. With- | 
out this being understood, the aim of his remarks would be liable to miscon- 
struction. 

The amendment was made and the minutes confirmed. 

ADDRESS TO THE CROWN. 

The CHarRMAN intimated that he had received a communication from Sir 
George Grey as to the mode in which the address of the board to the Queen | 
on the restoration of peace might be presented. It appeared that it could be | 
done at the next levee, and he suggested that four members should be ap-| 
pointed to attend and present it. | 

Mr. Lesiie attempted‘to raise a discussion on the entire policy of the step, | 
but it was ruled that he was out of order, and the conversation dropped. 

Warrants against defaulters on district sewers’ rates were issued, and cer- | 
tain deficiencies were allowed. 

THE SOUTHERN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 

The CiErk read the following report of the committee of the whole board 

on this subject :-— | 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 

May 8, 1856, ' 

Report of the Committee of the whole Board on the Report of the Engineer on the! 

Sewerage Interception and Main Drainage of the Districts South of the Thames. 

In compliance with the instructions conveyed by the resolution of the board of the | 
18th of April last, directing that the report of the engineer on the sewerage intercep- } 
tion and main drainage of the districts south of the Thames be taken into considera- | 
tion by a committee of the whole board, your committee now beg to report that they | 
have met, and devoted much time and attention to the consideration of the subject | 
referred to them, and have adopted the following resolution :— | 

“ That this committee do recommend that the report on the sewerage interception. 
and main drainage of the districts south of the Thames be approved ”— 
which your committee submit for consideration. 


(Signed) A. Brisrower, 


J. TuHwattes, 
Henry BursLem. 


On the motion of Mr. CarPMAEL, ‘seconded by Mr. Wricut, the report 
was received. 

Mr. CARPMAEL then moved that the report be adopted. In doing so it 
would be necessary for him, for a short time, to call the attention of the 
board to the facts—— 

Mr. TurNER rose to ask the honourable member to consent to postpone the 
discussion on the subject to an early day to be specially appointed for the | 
purpose. (Hear, hear. 1 

r. CARPMAEL said it was most desirable that the board should go on with: 
this question at once: a more important one to them and to the metropolis 
at large there could not possibly be. 

Mr. TuRNER thought it could be taken up on Monday ; and the paper of 
business for this day contained so many matters of urgency which it was very. 
proper they should at once dispose of. 

Mr. CARPMAEL could not at all understand how any matters which stood 
on the paper of business could by possibility be put in competition with the 
one now under consideration. 

The Cua1rMAN said the honourable member (Mr. Carpmael) was perfectly || 
in order in moving the adoption of the report; but there was a question for- 
the board to determine, viz, whether they would proceed with the matter or || 
adjourn it, and take up the other business on the ag The principle they | 
should act upon should be this—to conduct the business of the board with as 
little passing inconvenience to the public as possible. Now there wery many: }| 
applications before the board from builders and others, whose works were- 
being stopped until the direction or permission of the board could be obtained. 
These matters required their early attention, and could not conveniently be 
postponed. On the other hand, nothing could be more important to the 
general interests of the metropolis than the plan for effecting the main 
drainage. The discussion of it would, no doubt, occupy the entire day, and: 
even then be incomplete. It was for the board to determine whether, after || 
Mr. Carpmael had submitted his motion, if he felt bound to press it, the 
question should be postponed to an early special day or not. 

Major Lyon said he was anxious to prevent loss of time, and the necessity 
for Mr. Carpmael reopening his case, by moving that the consideration of 
the report be adjourned till Wednesday next. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SavaGE thought it would be very inconvenient to take the discussion 
to day, with so much other business upon them. 

Mr. H. L. Tayzor said the object they all had in view was the transaction 
of public business with the least possible delay; and the question really was 
whether, by devoting their attention to this matter, to the exclusion of every. 
other, they could get through with it. His opinion was that they could not, 
and therefore it would be better to postpone it till Wednesday next. Mr. 
Carpmael was quite willing, if it were the wish of the board——(loud cries 
of ‘* Go on,” and “ Postpone.”’) 

The CuarrMAN said, after the strong expression of opinion on the part of 
the board, and with the conviction that great inconvenience would arise from. 
the postponement of the general business, he must put it to the honourable 
nee whether he would proceed. In point of order, he was strictly right. 
in doing so, 

Mr. CaRPMAEL said, if the expression of opinion in favour of adjourning 
this question had been general, he would not persist ; but as it was not, and as 
it appeared evident that some portion of their business must be postponed, he 
was not willing that the most important should be the part to give way. 


—_—— 
— 
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“ Hear, hear, and “‘ Adjourn.”) He had not taken any one by surprise in 
the matter, for he had all along intimated his intention to press the question 
forward for discussion at the earliest possible period after the committee’s 


report. 

ye great deal of conversation ensued upon the point, many members urging 
pad y niger oe and a motion for the adjournment of the board was pro- 
po 


, but, at the request of the chair, withdrawn. As, however, Mr. Carpmael 
persisted in his right to proceed, it was at length conceded. 

Mr. CARPMAEL then said, he had expected from the timely notice which 

he had given of his intention, that he would have been permitted to bring on 


those who sought to postpone its consideration, they must know that the 
uestion must be dealt with by them, and that at the earliest possible period. 
his opinion, no business now, or at any previous time before the board, 
was or could be so important, could involve so much of interest to the health 
and well-being of the metropolis, or in which so much was at stake, as the 
question of the main drainage. Acting on this persuasion, he would proceed 
as briefly as possible to draw attention to the principal facts of the case, and 
leave the board to determine the course they would pursue. The plan he 
had marked out for himself was this—he proposed to call attention to the 
mt state of the sewerage and drainage of the south side of the Thames; 
then to analyse the plan which was more or less assented to by the late 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, and which was known by the name 
of Frank Forster’s plan; and then to deal with the report of their own engi- 
neer. When he had gone through these particulars, he hoped and believed 
that he should have convinced the board that Mr. Bazalgette’s plan ought to 
be adopted, and carried up to the Government at the earliest possible period 
for their approval. If he succeeded in getting the vote of the board in favour 
of this motion, he would immediately propose that a committee be appointed 
to accompany the chairman, with the engineer and clerk of the board, to 
wait upon the first commissioner, lay the plans before him, and obtain, as 
quickly as — his assent to their carrying on the work. In order to 
ascertain what steps ought to be taken, it was the first duty of the board to make 
themselves —— with what was actually required ; and he apprehended 
that they would not be disposed to accept any plan which did not embrace 
works commensurate with the whole of the wants of the district south of the 
Thames. The act of Parliament did not remit to this board the duty of in- 
vestigating what had been done for the better getting rid of the polluting 
| effects consequent upon the flow of sewerage into the Thames, but it directly 
| charged them to carry that sewerage to such a distance from the metropolis 
| that there should be no chance of its returning to defile the stream as it 
| passed through the town. He, however, was happy to have it in his power 
to say that, if the larger question had been remitted to them, it would have 
| been his duty that day to advocate the adoption of the same scheme as 
| he now submitted; and, as he would have in the course of his remarks to 
compliment their engineer and his work, he begged that it might go forth 
that up to the time he entered the board Mr. Bazalgette wasan entire stranger 
tohim. He was not, therefore, his advocate, but the advocate of the works 
{which he had put before them. (Hear, hear.) The district south of the 
Thames, which the board was required to drain and sewer in the best pos- 
sible manner, was composed of upwards of forty square miles, The condi- 
| tions of that area were variable ; the lower portions, commencing at Deptford 
and extending to Kennington, might be said almost entirely to be below the 
high-water mark of the Thames, and therefore required to be dealt with in 
| the same way as they would have to deal with a portion of Holland or the 
| Fens in Lincolnshire; and it was necessary, in order to prevent the sewerage 
|running into the Thames, to resort to pumping. The other portion of the 
| district lying around this was high And § and rose in many places to several 
|hundred feet. Therefore the southern side of the metropolis, with which 
| they had now to deal, might be described as a sort of half Ca having the 
| Thames as its base. The portion included in the first part he had described, 
and which was marked blue on the plan, was provided or underlaid with a 
|net-work of sewers, which net-work received during every eight hours the 
|sewerage of the district, and remitted it into the Thames at several points 
| during the other four hours; but, as the larger portion of the sewerage came 
down in the first six hours of the day, it had to lay in these sewers for four 
or five hours in a state of stagnation and precipitation. Then, assuming that 
the board would only deal with a plan which was commensurate with the 
| whole of the evils they were charged to remedy, he would call their atten- 
tion to the extreme limit of the district in one adien. viz., Putney. That 
oad of the district, together with Battersea, Wandsworth, Clapham, Clap- 
Road, and Kennington, was sewered at the present time only by wide, 
ilential rivers and streams, which, being themselves polluted, polluted the 

es wherever they entered it. Ifhe could only get honourable members 

to follow the course of some of those streams, or of the Earl and other sewers 
further east, they would become as thoroughly acquainted with the disgusting 
nuisance they occasioned as he was himself. Now, in order to get rid of the sew- 
erage of Clapham, Balham, Tooting, Streatham, Norwood, Dulwich, Syden- 
ham, Camberwell, Peckham, Lewisham—all of which were largely drained 
or sewered by open rivers, ditches, and streamlets—there were facilities for 
ing the sewerage gravitate down toa position as low as Plumstead, with- 

out the necessity of any pumping at Deptford. But, if the sewerage of 
the upper lands, as they now are, was mixed with that of the lower, as they 
now are, the whole would have, when taken to Deptford, to be pumped up 
to a high level before they could be conveyed to Plumstead. eter 
pointed out this fact, he would go on to the proposition which received more 
or less favour from the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers. The great 
bulk of the plans submitted to that board by a variety of people mainly 
applied to the northern drainage, but there were two which had reference to 
e Surrey side which received considerable attention. The one was that of 
Capt. Vetch, and the other that of Mr. Frank Forster. The latter was 
prepared at the direction of the Metropolitan Commissioners, after seeing all 
the other plans. Respecting that plan, he would confine his remarks to what 
was executed previous to their engineer’s report. Mr. Frank Forster proposed 
to commence at Kennington, and to intercept the lower portion of the Lffra, 
and then to convey that portion of the sewerage coming down from all the 
net-work of sewers in the lower district as faras to Deptford; but in doing so 
he proposed that his sewers should rise as high as the Grand Surrey Canal in 
proceeding from Kennington to Deptford. By that course of proceeding he 
would intercept a large quantity of sewerage and drain-water coming down 
from Peckam 7 and that part of the country, which would run freely by 
gravitation to Plumstead. Therefore, in his (Mr. Carpmael’s) opinion, he 
carried much more than was desirable ; but it was evident that he wanted to 
get as large an area within his grasp as circumstances would permit. In the 
course of the questions put by the committee to the engineer, the other 
day, it was stated that Mr. Frank Forster’s was a complete system of drain- 
age for the south side of the Thames. He (Mr. Carpmael) would venture to 
deny that proposition, and also to deny that the matter was ever submitted to 
that gentleman for him to propose such a plan. He was quite certain that 
no man could read his report without feeling convinced that Mr. Forster 











this subject without any opposition; but whatever might be the views of | 





never pretended that he had made such a system of sewerage for thefsouth 
side of the Thames as would complete the whole of the required works. On| 
the contrary, his report coutiinnd internal evidence that he had left many 
things undone which required to be done; and therefore it was inconsistent 
with facts to say that it ought to be dealt with as a complete system. The 
late commission laid it down as a rule for the guidance of Mr. Frank Forster, 
that he was to have a descent in his main sewer of four feet to the mile, | 
Now, the effect of carrying out a plan based on that principle would be this 
—and he (Mr. Carpmael) could not imagine, from that circumstance alone, 
that Mr. Forster would have acted upon it if he had intended his plan to 
embrace the whole district: a sewer rising in that way would come out of 
the earth before it got to Battersea; and the consequence would be, that all 


| sewers running into the Thames above that point could not be intercepted 


in the slightest degree. He did make a system of sewerage complete in itself | 
for all the lower districts; but he did not attempt—nor did he suggest that } 
he had—to deal with the sewerage of the other parts of the district. Was 
that plan, therefore, one which this board ought to accept as the mode of 
dealing with the question at the present time? Imagine that this plan had | 
been carried out at the time it was proposed, what would be the state in | 
which the board would find itself at the present time, looking upon them- | 
selves as a body to whom it was delegated to intercept the whole of the | 
sewerage of the southern side of the metropolis? They would have Putney, | 
and Wandsworth, and Clapham, and Balham, and Streatham, to deal with | 
entirely from the commencement. But, without pumping, they could not 
get the sewerage into Frank Forster’s main sewers; and, even if they could, 
the dimensions would be insufficient to carry it down to Plumstead. They 
would have, therefore, to make a new main sewer, commencing with Putney 
and ending with Deptford, in order to intercept that portion which had been 
left unprovided for. Look, then, at the higher levels; what was to become | 
of all the waters flowing down from them between Putney and Deptford? 
Mr. Forster did not deal with them at all, but he suggested with re-| 
ference to the Effra the construction of a reservoir to collect the waters; and, | 
by letting them out, to flush down that channel from time to time, leaving | 
it, however, in its present open state to taint and pollute the atmosphere in the | 
way which had been so often complained of. But, though he suggested the 
construction of such catch-water reservoirs, he went on to say that he must 
have the means of preventing all that net-work of sewers becoming flooded | 
during heavy rains, and that that must be dealt with by a separate system. 
(The honourable member read extracts from the Parliamentary Report, page | 
21, in confirmation of his views.) Now he came to the report of their own | 
engineer. Mr. Bazalgette proposed to modify that portion of Frank Forster’s | 
plan which carried the main intercepting sewer from Kennington to Dept- 
ford. He did not feel that he was tied to a four-feet fall in every mile; he | 
said, “‘ No; as an engineer, that is not the only string to my bow. The plan | 
dees not fall in with the requirement of the district, taken as a whole, and | 
therefore I cannot use it.”” But engineers all knew that there was another | 
remedy, viz., that by enlarging the dimensions of the sewers and decreasing 
the fall, they could get a delivery equal in every respect to the other mode. | 
Mr. Bazalgette had with great propriety taken that second remedy; and he 
(Mr. Carpmael) believed, under the peculiar circumstances, it was the cheap- 
est, the easiest of execution, and the least future costing plan ; because, if he 
had gone with a fall of four feet per mile all the way from Putney to Dept- | 
ford, he would have been so deep down in the bowels of the earth that the 
expense of pumping up the sewerage would have been tremendous. But 
Mr. Bazalgette had done this : he had attained the maximum delivery at the 
easiest cost, and the minimum future payment for pumping hereafter. 
He (Mr. Carpmael) considered that this was good and skilful engineering ; | 
and, to accomodate a somewhat cant phrase, was adopting the proper rule in 
the proper place. Commencing with Putney and ending with Deptford, 
he had been enabled to deal with all the tributary streams of sewers ;,| 
to cut them off, to intercept them, to fill them up; and wherever a portion | 


only of them was wanted, he could make small sewers to bring down the |. 


small woe f of material into the great intercepting sewers, leaving the | 
water channels for delivering the rain-waters into the Thames; thus saving | 
the necessity of having to carry more with him than he actually required. | 
But there was a very important question, and he would have to say some- 

thing about it when he came to speak of the ventilation of the sewer, 

and the dilution of the sewerage. The only objection he had heard to | 
this plan was, that it did not provide for catch-water reservoirs, in order | 
to draw water out of the Thames at high water, and then use it for the | 
purpose of flushing the sewers, No; Mr. Bazalgette knew that he had | 
only to open his flood-gates into the sewers whenever it suited his con- | 
venience so to do, and thus obtain all the benefit of cleansing the sewers. 
and diluting the sewerage, so as to do | with the noisome condition in | 
which it might be found. But he did this also, that, in place of the net-work 
in the lower districts being flooded during eight hours in the day, there | 
was a constant outgoing and running down to Deptford at the rate of | 
from two to three miles an hour. Passing then to the upper sewers, or | 
high level which commenced at Clapham and was continued to Plumstead, | 
without requiring any aid by pumping at Deptford, he would observe that, 

had Mr. Frank Forster’s plan been adopted in its entirety, the lower districts | 
would have been flooded in great falls of rain, for it was insufficient to pro- | 
vide for such a contingency. And not only would the districts be flooded, but. 

the whole of the disgusting mass which came down with the waters would be 

spread through all the cellars of the houses, and in all open ditches and 

water-courses, and upon all the banks of every stream, to be operated upon | 





| 


| 


| 


by the sun’s rays, carrying disease in all direction. Commencing at C ap | 
d the 


ham, and passing on to Plumstead, Mr. Bazalgette’s plan intercepte 
Effra in such a way as to enable him to fill in a large portion of it ; he inter- 
cepted all other open sewers step by step; he collected all the outlying waters. | 
and sewers, preventing them from flowing into the lower districts; and then 
conveyed them by simple gravitation down to Plumstead. Mr. Bazalgette had a | 
branch line down to Dulwich which was peculiarly situated, being in a basin, | 
and was at the present time as badly drained as it was possible to imagine. 
That part of the district was perfectly inaccessible by Mr. Frank Forster's | 
plan ; but Mr. Bazalgette had very properly dealt with it by means of a branch | 
sewer, so that the level being higher than that of Plumstead, although situate | 
in a basin as to the surrounding neighbourhood, he was enabled by simple | 
gravitation to carry the whole of the sewerage and land waters to the pro- | 
posed point of outlet. He had, in fact, grappled with the whole subject; had 
intercepted every sewer ; Ea means for closing, filling up, or reducing 
the size of all those open ditches which were now so : 9 a nuisance, and 
which it was the duty of this board to deal with. He asserted, therefore, 
that the plan was completely suitable for carrying out the whole object the 
had had placed before them; and he did most fully believe that the boar 
would never be induced to take up any plan or any system which would be 
wanting of the whole subject. This board was differently situated to any 
other board that had ever existed. They had the fullest power to tax the 
inhabitants, to take the land, and to perforny every other act rgoeee f to 
the efficient performance of the duty entrusted to them ; to accept, therefore, 
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any plan which fell short of the entire object set before them would be to incur 
the certain disapprobation of the districts not provided for. He had not 
mentioned the low-level or Bermondsey branch, which, however, was one of 
the most important features in the plan, inasmuch as it through and 
relieved one of the most densely populated of the low-lying districts of the 
metropolis, where the present system was very defective, and fevers were at 
times rife. Much been said with reference to the question of the 
ventilation of sewers, and also as to the mode of dealing with the sewerage. 
He believed that, as to the first, it was acknowledged on all hands, that if 
| the sewerage was largely diluted with water, or the vapours arising from it 
largely impregnated with atmospheric air, it would render any very large 
outlay for the ventilation of the sewers unnecessary. Mr. Bazalgette had 
| carried his system to the largest practicable extent, so as to obtain the most 
complete result in this direction ; but when that was accomplished, if it wanted 
| more dealing with, it would be a question for futurity in what manner it 
;Should be done. But, assuming the plan carried out, the immense improve- 
| ment effected would be such as to do credit to this board through their engi- 
meer. There was another question to which he would have to advert, and 
that was, as to that portion of the sewers which laid between Deptford and 
Plumstead. The engineer had, with great propriety, so dealt with it, again 
| following out the proposition he had before enunciated, that of lessening the 
fall and increasing the diameter of the sewers, that he was able to avoid 
| Sinking very — into the earth, and yet to get a most efficient gravitating 
| sewer, by which he could take all the sewerage down to Plumstead, and 
there deliver it into the river, under any circumstances, within from two to 
four hours nearest to high water. As Major Lyon, he believed, proposed to 
| go at some length into this latter subject, he (Mr. Carpmael) would merely 
| tell the board the result of his own inquiries thereon. Let them bear this 
;in mind, that whether as the results of turther experiments they should prove 
| the former tests inaccurate or not, this work must go on; because, whether 
| this were the right or the wrong ene for delivering the sewerage waters, 
they must at least go so far, though they might have to go further. But in 
his opinion, as an engineer, they had gone far enough ; and it was a fortunate 
circumstance that in going to that spot, they could get an outfall even at low 
water ; thus attaining the maximum result at the minimum distance. With 
|regard to the float question, he would only say that, in his opinion, so far 
| from its being a favourable test, it was the most unfavourable that could be 
devised for judging of the propriety of their engineer’s scheme. The float 
| was an indivisible mass, mainly governed by the surface stream and the 
wind. Sewerage was infinitely divisible, and if you could only get it to mix 
| With the waters sufliciently, it did not matter where it went to, or where 
jitcame back to. Ifit were taken to Plumstead, and there delivered into 
| the river, then for every gallon of sewerage there would be a thousand 
| 








gallons of water to mix it with; and being mixed at high tide, it would 
}go down the stream for eight or nine hours, mixing itself with the 
jincreasing masses of water till it was completely lost to perception. If, as 
| at present, it were introduced into the river above London Bridge, the quan- 
tity of water to sewerage would be 180 to 1 as compared with 1000 to 1 at 
Plumstead. There was but one other point to which it was necessary to 
refer, It had been said by several persons, and it had appeared in the public 
prints, that this board was not giving the question of the utilisation of the 
| Sewerage that consideration which it ought to have; in fact, that they were 
entirely ignorant of the subject. Now he (Mr. Carpmael) could not plead 
guilty to this charge personally, because he had made himself acquainted 
with every scheme which had ever been proposed on the subject. He had 
| been consulted also, he believed, upon the whole of them; and, though at 
present he did not know of one that would satisfactorily answer the end pro- 
posed, yet, as a member of that board, he felt bound to say that they ought 
_to carry out their intercepting sewerage with reference to the future possi- 
| bility of the utilisation of the metropolitan sewerage. If he, as an engineer, 
saw that the plans propounded by Mr. Bazalgette were such as to shut out 
the practicability of the useful application of the sewerage, when that could be 
,done, he should feel it his duty to poiut it out, and to tell the board that it 
was defective in that respect. But he would state—and state with some 
degree of confidence—that the plans propounded by their engineer were the 
best suited in every way for utilising the manure, if it could hereafter be 
done. To utilise it you must collect it; to deal with it you must localise it, 
and so localise it that the cost of carriage to the places where it was to be 
used would be as little as possible. Now, by getting it to Plumstead, in a 
district inexpensive in value and probable cost, he brought the whole of the 
sewerage into the most available condition. If it could be precipitated, and 
the valuable decomposing materials separated from the water, there it was 
in the most convenient spot to be dealt with in the cheapest manner. He 
felt most confident that, if it could be shown that the sewerage material 
‘could be utilised, there were plenty of mercantile men who would find 
; capital to purchase it, and bring it to account. There was, as he informed 
|the board on a former occasion, an establishment at Leicester for the pur- 
pose, the proprietors of which had issued prospectuses asking for fresh 
capital; and, if that succeeded, could it be imagined that that company, or 
| gome derivative of it, would not be prepared to tender for all the sewerage 
| which the board might have to dispose of? Under all the circumstances of 
| the case, he was of opinion—and (though it was sometimes thought that the 
| opinion of a professional man was of no value unless it was paid for) he ten- 
| dered that opinion to the board for what it was worth—that a plan so con- 
sistent, so complete, so large in its views, and yet so minimum in its cost, 
) considering thé circumstances—capable of dealing with every branch of the 
| subject, both in substance and in detail—he had never before seen; and he 
complimented their engineer, and tendered him his best thanks for the same. 
(Hear, hear.) He had only to say further, that, as the plans became more 
thoroughly understood, they would be more completely appreciated and valued. 
He hoped, therefore, that, having undergone the most searching investigation 
by the board, no time would be lost in carrying them before the Government 
for approval, with the view to their being brought into operation at the 
|earliest possible period. (Hear, hear.) 

| Mr. Wricurt seconded the motion. He said he had taken a deep interest 
in the question for several years, and could assure the board that he rose on 
the present occasion with a full knowledge of the responsibility that attached 
to every member of the board, and of the still greater responsibility that 
|attached to any one who took upon himself to propose or second any scheme 
of the kind. His friend, Mr. Carpmael, had so completely gone over the 
mechanical details of this subject, and had shown how far the plans of Mr. 
Bazalgette contrasted favourably with those of Mr. Frank Foster, and were 
the result of more enlarged and comprehensive ideas, that it would be in- 
discreet in him (Mr. Wright) to attempt to follow and occupy the same ground 
as so able a master. But there were two or three points of the deepest im- 
portance to this board and to the public, upon which he had scarcely, if at 
all, touched ; and, as he (Mr. Wright) had thoroughly investigated thems 
and made experiments upon them, he was desirous now to state his view, 
thereon to the board. There would be no difficulty in dealing with this 
question, were it not for the exaggerated notions which had gone abroad as 


| 








to the value of sewerage manure. In the public press, the advocates for the 
utilisation of the sewerage had for years had their own way, and every atom 
of sewerage had come to be looked upon as a certain portion of wealth which 
it was deemed to be wastefully extravagant of, unless it was applied to the 
fertilisation of the land. It was true, that the statements made in the public 
prints had been answered by the Society of Arts and other assemblies of 
scientific men; but they had never been refuted in a popular way. If the 
sewerage of London was a valuable material, then, as practical men, the 
board would be wrong in driving that material out to sea without deriving the 
slightest remuneration from it; but if he could show, as he believed he could, 
that practically, as far as any experiments had hitherto been made, the 
sewerage was worse than useless, that stable manure was to be had in London 
for the fetching away, and that other manures, of a more offensive character, 
had to be paid for to be removed; and if, moreover, he could show, from 
chemical analysis, that great mistakes had been made in the asserted value 
of sewerage manure, the board would be able to judge of the proper estimate 
to be put upon the general opinion on this subject. He was not there to 
doubt that sewerage manure contained the self-same elements of nutriment 
for plants that guano did; but then it was proved that it was only in the) 
proportion of 5 per cent, whereas in guano it was 75 per cent. He had that 
morning ascertained, from one of the principal merchants in the City, the | 
price of the best Peruvian guano, which he found was £10 per ton; and also, 
of sulphate of ammonia, the present price of which was £17 per ton. Now} 
these articles, specimens of which he produced, were dry powders, every | 
atom of which was nutriment to plants; but in the same bulk of London | 
sewerage they had 95 per cent. of water. Let them try the experiment | 
of mixing that guano with 95 per cent. of water, and then ask the agri- | 
culturist what would be the reduced value to him; and what his answer 
must necessarily be, that was the answer which must be given to all these | 
sewerage manure schemes. In a mn which was read before the Society | 
of Arts, on Wednesday, March 7, 1895, by J. B. Lawes, Esq., F.R.S., on} 
“The Sewerage of London,” there was much valuable information on this| 
point, to which he would refer members of the board. In one part of that | 
paper, Mr. Lawes quotes the opinion of an agriculturist, who says—“ Farm- | 
yard manure is estimated to contain about 4 per cent. of this ammonia, or 
about 11 lbs. in a ton. It would therefore require about 17 tons of farmyard 
manure to supply to the land the amount of ammonia used in the experiment | 
No. 16. Now, my farm is situated 25 miles from London, and being incon- | 
veniently situated for conveyance by railway or canal, the cost of carriage | 
from London, upon one ton of manure, is lds. Therefore, if I were to bring |} 
my 180 lbs. of ammonia from London in the form of dung, the carriage alone || 
would amount to £12. 15s. I could obtain the same amount of ammonia in || 
half a ton of guano, or in 7 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia, at the cost of one- || 
half of the carriage alone of the dung. This example clearly shows that it || 
would be cheaper for me to give £10 per ton for guano or £14 per ton for | 
sulphate of ammonia, than to have the dung as a gift.” He had that morning 
inquired the price of stable-yard manure, and he found that in the suburbs | 
it was 5s. per week for twenty horses; but in Paddington it was nothing | 
per horse, and in the City of London and in Westminster it frequently hap- | 
pened that the manure was taken away as a favour. Such being the case, || 
what could be the value of sewerage manure, which was so diluted that it | 
contained only so small a per centage of fertilising property? If any one, 
would invent a scheme by which the valuable properties of the sewerage 
could be obtained in a concrete form, so as to be able to compete with guano 
in the market, the case would be altogether changed; and though none of || 
the present plans yet before them professed to accomplish this, he (Mr. | 
Wright) believed that some day it would be done. At the same time, as| 
practical men, they had nothing to do with speculating upon the achieve- 
ments of the future: their duty was to lay hold of and apply the results 
which had already been attained. Let them look at their act of Parliament, 
Did it not say that within four years they must complete the sewerage of 
London? If the Legislature had intended that the board should make expe- 
riments, they would not have limited them as to time; but their language 
and intention seemed to be this—‘ We have had experiments enough already ; 
we will now organise a body of practical men, who shall take science as they 
find it, and carry out some scheme for the complete drainage of the metro- | 
polis.” He hoped he had satisfied the board on this point, that, with their 
present attainments, the sewerage of London was comparatively valueless. | 
Some persons inquired—** Why send to Peru for guano, when you have the same | 
description of material close to you, polluting your river, and destroying the | 
public health?” But let it be remembered that guano was the excrement of 
birds, which was always more concrete than that of bipeds; that it had been | 
deposited beneath a tropical sun, by which it had gained valuable properties ; | 
and that it could be brought the whole of that immense distance so as to be, 
sold at a less cost than the material lying at their own doors. That was the, 
state in which Mr. Balzagette found this question when he was asked how | 
to get rid of the sewerage matter? he replied in effect, “I cannot sell it; | 
there is nothing to be done with it but to send it out to sea as quickly as} 
ossible.” The question for the board then to consider was, has he taken the | 
Best course to enable him to doso? Mr. Carpmael had sg fully justified his | 
plans, that he (Mr. Wright) would simply say, that he, as a practical man, | 
entirely endorsed the opinions expressed. Without any feeling of jealousy | 
on his part, Mr. Bazalgette had incorporated in his scheme all the best parts | 
of those presented by gentlemen who had gone before him; and he (Mr. | 
Wright) believed it was unquestionably the right plan for the board to, 
adopt. (Hear, hear.) The next question was this—under the terms of the 
act of Parliament they were compelled to put the sewerage into the Thames, 
below the metropolis. He would not go into the minutie of the act, but 
would only say, that when Parliament made that clause they fully meant 
that the sewerage should no longer be a nuisance to the inhabitants of this 
great city. If he (Mr. Wright) thought that, by Mr. Bazelgette’s plan, the | 
sewerage would be brought back by the returning tide to pollute the Thames 
within the inhabited parts of its banks, he would not stand there to advocate | 
it. At the present moment, the best way in which they could test this 
question was, not by going into the consideration of the experiments made 
by the float, because, with Mr. Carpmael, he believed that the float was not a 
fair mode of ascertaining the fact. Had the Thames been a non-tidal river, | 
and was continually running towards the sea, there would be no difficulty ; | 
because, if the sewerage went in at Barking, the whole would pass with cer- | 
tainty out of reach of the metropolis; but, he would say with confidence, and | 
if the board appealed to Mr. Bazalgette he would confirm the statement, 
that practically the Thames was a non-tidal river for the purposes of his) 
scheme. There was no doubt of the fact, that whatever was sent up by 
one tide would come down with the next, plus the quantity of water which | 
it received in its passage; and he perfectly agreed with his friend Mr. Dixon, | 
who said that, in his opinion, if the sewerage were put into the river at, 
high water at Barking Creek, they would never see it again. In order to| 
satisfy himself of the effect of passing all this sewerage matter into the | 
Thames at any one point, he had carefully mixed a quantity of sewerage upon | 
the Liebig scale—viz., 5 cubic feet per head for every individual, or one | 
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t of dry excrement to 2500 parts of water—and had thus manufactured 
artificial sewerage —— as it would be by Mr. Bazalgette’s plan. From 
these experiments he had satisfied himself that, when the sewerage was put 
into the Thames at Barking, being diluted with 18 times its bulk of water, 
or 45,000 parts of water to one part of dry excrement (and water was the most 
effective deodoriser), and carried down with the tide some twelve miles, he 
would be a clever chemist indeed who could discover any trace of deleterious 
matter in it. Compare the present state of the Thames with what it would 
then be. He was told by Mr. Bazalgette that the great mass of the sewerage 
of London was put into the river in from three hours before to three hours after 
low water. Now, if they tried an experiment with the float by putting it into 
the river at Blackfriars Bridge at low water, they would find it up at Putney 
by the time of high tide; and yet, though, as he had said, the whole of the 
sewerage was now put into the river within three hours of low water, the 
Thames was drinkable above Chelsea Bridge. By and by, the sewerage would be 
| delivered at Barking Creek, six miles below Blackfriars, at high water, which 
| being equivalent to its discharge at low water twelve miles lower down, they 

could therefore easily judge how effectually the offensive matter would be 
got ridof. Indeed, he believed that, if the enormous expenses of taking the 
| sewerage out to sea at once, as had been urged, did not prohibit such a plan, 
the outlet at Barking would afford them a much easier and readier mode of 
mixing their sewerage and disposing of it altogether. A word or two as 
lto their position as a board in dealing with this question. It was 








lnot too much to say that the eyes of a large number of persons out | 


lof doors were fixed upon them. It was a new board, without a history. 
|They wanted precedents; though, after the precedent in committee, he 
| would say to the public, they would not want them long. ‘This scheme had 
| been gone into in a fair, open, manly spirit, and the committee did not bring 


| up their report till every topic was exhausted, and every question replied to. | 


is only regret was, that the public were not admitted, because he believed 
|the public were not so well prepared for this scheme as the members of the 
|board were, having had all their doubts and queries satisfied. But, as he 
| said, the eyes of large numbers of persons were fixed upon them, and a great 
| deal depended upon the result of their present deliberations. He believed that 
|the gentlemen whom he met at that board were gentlemen of great ability 
|and practical experience, but he could not lose the opportunity of warning 

CHARTERED 
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| The ordinary Half-yearly General Court of Proprietors of this Company 
|was held on Friday, the 2nd of May, at the Company’s Works, Horseterry 
| Road, Westminster—Bensamin Hawes, Esq., in the chair. ; 7 

| The SecRETARY commenced the business by reading the notice convening 
the meeting, and also the minutes of the last meeting. 

Mr. Box: I think I caught the expression, “ the minutes of the last meet- 
ing were taken as read.”’ It is a farce to call it reading the minutes, to say 
We want to know what is there. * 


| “taken as read.” 


3URLS (the secretary) : As you have to-day before you the report and | ; , ‘ u 
| Mr. BuRzs (the secretary) 7 Md - P | sent scale of operations, your directors have purchased freehold premises near to the 


accounts of the company, so you had at the last half-yearly meeting; and, 
| instead of taking up the time of the court by a recapitulation of the report and 
| accounts of the previous half-year, it was considered more convenient to take 
|them as read, in order to save time. That was the course taken before, and I 
| presume it will be followed again. ; ra : 
|| Mr. Box: I shall take the sense of the meeting upon it, if that is to be the 
| course pursued. r I 
pose of knowing what have been six months’ proceedings. : 

| Mr, Grester: Upon the last occasion it was put to the meeting whether 
| it was necessary to read the minutes, and it was decided not to be necessary. 

| Mr. Box: I move ‘That the report be entered on the minutes.” 

| Mr. Joun Box seconded the motion, which passed unanimously. 

| Mr. Beck: On a future occasion the secretary will state, that ‘The report 
| taken as read was as follows.” % 
| Mr. Box: I suppose the report and the accounts will be entered together ? 
| Mr. Beck: The accounts never have been entered on the minutes. 
| Mr. Box: I will include that in my motion, if you please—‘ That the re- 
|| port of the directors and the accounts be entered on the minutes.” 

| Mr. Beck: Very well. 

| The CuarrMan: There is no occasion to put the motion; it is understood. 
(Cries of ** Yes, yes.” 

| 





































them to guard against that evil of all municipal bodies—procrastination and | 


GAS COMPANY. 


Surely five or ten minutes cannot be an object for the pur- | 


an infinity of debate. The advantage of a despotism over a democracy was not 
the display of superior wisdom, but the precision and promptitude of action | 
which-it ensured. This question of the main drainage of London had been | 
the cradle and the grave of some half-dozen Commissions of Sewers; but he 
would urge upon this board—the most popularly elected body of the day—to 
let the world see that they were men ofbeien. (Hear, hear.) 

Several members immediately rose to speak, but all gave way to 

Major Lyon, who, after expressing his regret that the subject bad been | 
opened at all to-day, considering the vast amount of other business which 
required their attention, moved the adjournment of the debate to a special 
board, to be held on Wednesday next. } 

Mr. SAVAGE seconded the motion. | 

Mr. Dennis proceeded to speak upon the original question, but after a few | 
sentences was stopped by 

The Cuarrman, who intimated that the question of the adjournment of | 
the debate must first be disposed of. 

Several members spoke for and against the amendment, after which the | 
show of hands was taken, when there appeared—For the adjournment, 20; 
against it, 14: majority, 6. 

HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

A memorial agreed to at a public meeting of the inhabitants of St. Pancras, | 
on the subject of Hampstead Heath, was read, as also resolutions from certain 
metropolitan parishes on the same subject. 

The several documents were ordered to lie on the table. 

ENGINEER'S REPORTS. 

The ENGINEER reported on applications from vestries and district boards 
to construct sewers in St. Matthew, Bethnal Green Parish—Fleet Street, 
Broadway, Hope Street, and Temple Street; Hackney district—Clapton 
Estate; and leave was given accordingly. On assessment of Bransbury House, 
Willesden ; on construction of new gullies connected with main sewers, at 
the cost of the Metropolitan Board of Works; on works executed on emer- | 
gency; and on works to be executed under general contracts. 

A large number of reports from the superintending-architect on applica- 
tions of a private character were read and disposed of. 

Several letters and communications were read. 

The cash account presented showed a total general balance of £153,366, 12s. 1d. 

The board adjourned ut a quarter past five. 





The Secretary then read the following report circulated on the present 
occasion :— 

Gentlemen,— We have now the pleasure to transmit for your information the profit 
and loss account and balance-sheet of the company for the half year ending at Christ- 
mas last, together with a report of the more prominent proceedings of your court of 
directors during that time. 

It having become necessary to enlarge the meter-house at this station, and to erect 
two large station-meters capable at the least of registering 60,000 feet each per hour 
—also to provide a new exhauster—these have been completed; and the ground 
previously occupied for manufacturing purposes, being quite inadequate to the pre- 


works, and also some upon lease, affording greater facilities for gas stowage. The 
payments already made under these heads amount to £5124, 9s. 2d. | 

Upon a comparison with the accounts of the half year to Christmas, 1854, it will 
be seen that the rental is £4084 larger now than at that period, upon an increase 
in the consumption of coals of 1078 tons. The produce of coke and breeze has not 
equalled the returns then made. 

The charge for new works is £2422. 1s. ld., and £1250 have been written off this 
account, and carried to the debit of the half-year’s profits. The result, being a 
balance of profit, amounting to £17,937. 7s. 1d., your directors will have to recom- 
mend for your adoption a dividend at the rate of £6 per centum per annum for the 
half year; to which dividend they propose to add, this time, an extra dividend of 
one-half per cent., or 5s. per share, on the £50 shares fully paid up, and the same 
proportion upon those whereon £10 each have only yet been called—all free of 
income-tax. | 

The position of your concern is therefore highly favourable; and it affords pleasure 
to your court of directors to testify to the zeal and promptitude shown by every 
ofticer of the company in the discharge of greatly augmented duties; and we are con- 
fident you will approve of a gratuity made to them, by way of encouragement, of £5 | 
per cent. upon their respective salaries. : 

In conclusion, your court of directors assure you that they lose no opportunity of || 
devising and adopting every scientific improvement in the manufacture, purification, 
and distribution of gas, looking for their reward in your continued confidence, the 





| satisfaction of the public, aud the advancement of the interests of this great 


establishment. 























Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, Decemprr 25, 1855. Cr. = {I 
‘| To amount of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd capitals, after deduct , By amount due to the company, viz. :— 
} ing the amount of 1419 shares in the 1-t, 2nd, | For rent of light at the several stations, viz.:— 
and 8r itals cancelled ot be re & @ | At Westminster station . . ~- Sam 26 2 
Amount of 4th capital, after deducting amount of | At Brick Lane o 19,988 2 6 
836 sharescancelled . . 2. « 51,640 0 0 At Curtain Road ,, 9,585 7 
ee £69,084 3 2 
{| 580,690 0 0 | For coke and breeze sold at tle stations, viz.:— 
Expended, viz.:— | At Westminster station. . om * 1,568 15 5 
| Westminster station . £314,351 10 10 | At Brick Lane - ae a 1,637 7 11 | 
| i lf year free- | At Curtain Road ,, ere re 47 7 2 | 
ehold property 5,124 9 2 | — 3,253 10 6 
— | For tar and other products sold at the stations . ee 2045 6 3 
319,476 0 0 j Amount of the balances of sundry accounts due to the company . 1,769 4 7} 
i] Brick Lane station, . . 144,912 19 11 ‘Treasurer’s accounts, viz. :— | 
} Curtain Road station . 62,298 15 10 Balance of generalaccount . .... £4,715 7 9 | 
{| ————— 96,687 15 9 “ dividend ,, pies 6, er <8 287 14 G 
i] ome £54002 4 8 —— 5,003 2 3 
| Amount of dividends remaining unpaid . ...... . 5,562 7 6 | ee eee 189 15 2 
{| Amount of debts due by the company for coals, and to sundry Cash advanced to pay wages at the stations oe ¢ s 920 0 0 
i Oe. . « » s+ « ¢ ¢ «© 6 © 9,030 19 5 | Steres on hand, viz. :— | 
Amount duetothetreasurer. . . . . + © « © «© « « 10,000 0 0} At Weeteineter etatiom. . « 6 + 3 3 5,437 18 6 
i Amount due to the collectors for commission, viz. :— | At Brick Lane 9 aa S Sees orc 3,863 15 1 { 
1] At Westminster station . . . 6 « ° £226 9 G | a 9,301 138 7 
7 Mm! Gg Se as 105 13 10 Coals on hand, viz.:— 
Mameemel isso. 4 * % 449 3 At Westminster station . . . . . . . 6,310 9 9 
{| y _———___—. 876 12 7 | At Brick Lane es ee ee 8,770 17 6 | 
{| Amount due for wages and contingencies, viz. :— | At Curtain Road ,, a aw 770 14 6 | 
At Westminster station . . . . «© « « 856 7 4 | ee ee 4,202 17 11 j 
| At Brick Lane iT x a Sy Gn RI 431 13 10 : qnmmeemnamny 15,054 19 8 
i At Curtaih Road ,, A ee ee 202 4 0 | Coke and breeze on hand, viz. :— 
———_——_ 1,400 5 2 At Westminster station . . .« « « « 416 11 6 | 
| Amount due at the chief office for contingencies. . . . . . 6 16 10 | At Brick Lane ns a ae eee 16117 9 | 
Balance of profit and loss, viz. :— | AtCurtainRoad ,, . . . « « + 90 2 6 | 
| Balance to June 24, 1855 . £21,069 19 3 | ——— 668 11 9 
Less half year’s dividend on | Tar and other productsonhand. . ... . — 41118 7 
| £580,690. . . . 17,420 14 0 } | eB Sareea er ae - . 1,168 10 10 
on $8,619 5 3 Balance of amount expended for new works at 
Profit of the half year ending Dec. 25,1805 . . 17,937 7 1 | DL cee = to se 68 + & 2,983 4 5 
7 ———_——_ 91,586 12 4 | Expended during the half year to Christmas . . 2,422 1 1 
The Contingent Fund . . . .. .-s + 17,969 18 9 | 
| Invested in the purchase of £7601. 7s. 2d., Re- | . 5405 5 6 
| duced Three per Cent. Annuities . . . . 7,000 0 0 } Less amount written off profit and loss account . 1,250 0 0 
} —_——_ 10,969 18 9 | —_—— 4,155 5 6 
| - ~~ eee 
1 £113,025 16 10 £113,025 16 10 
\| 
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To coals consumed in the half year, including labour, and deducting 
freight forthe two steam-ships . . . . . 1. «6 «© « « 
Stores, &c., used in the nalf year, viz.:— 

Retorts and setting, including labour, . . .. . . . 4803 11 4 

Lamps and lamplighting, ditto. . . . . .... . %41,78815 6 
General wear and tear, mains, and carrying on 

the works,including labour. . . . . .£9,830 19 10 

Less received for old and burnt stores, . . . 575 8 3 


£43,457 12 

















9,255 11 7 
Meters and fixing, including labour. . . . .... =. + # $8612 5 2 
RE RA a ee ae a + ae 
Directors and auditors. ., . . . ens owe ~ Be Se 
Salaries and commissions . m edge & es oor eee: s 
Wages and contingencies . . 8 . « « eae 2 % 
meena GGeS « « «0.6 ° — 1,996 6 1 
ED oo eos 6 8 «fe or fe © 59 9 8 
ES Ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee 153 8 8 
Annuity to Mr. John Evans, late superintendent. . 100 0 9 
Ditto to Mr. J. Cowell, late accountant. . . .. 65 0 0 
165 0 0 
og er 130 0 0 
Debts due at the station, being bad, written off . . 2,134 4 9 
Less received on bad debts . . . .. 12410 5 
_— 2,009 14 4 
Amount written to the creditofnew works . .... . . 41,150 0 0 








£386,805 5 6 
AE Bia ti Bia hth 8 8. Walon oe 17,937 7 1 
£104,742 ll 6 


The C#arrMan : Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to see the pro- 
prietors here in this place, upon their own freehold. It also gives me plea- 
|sure to see that we have been enabled to bring the dividend now to a tole- 
|rably fair one; and I hope you will be satisfied with it. This company is not 
| like many others; we have very important establishments to light. Our 
| business is not merely lighting a few shops and a few private houses; but 
| you know that we have that very extensive, important, and large establish- 
ment, the Palace at Westminster to light. That requires infinite attention, 
| and we have a man there always to attend, to watch and see that there is no 
| diminution of light ; and, if there should happen to be, to transmit a mes- 
|sage immediately by express to our superintendent here. While we have 
| lighted that amp we have not had one single complaint. (Hear, hear.) 
‘The reason why we were called in was because the works that originally sup- 
plied the palace were so far off that there was too great a drain upon the 

ipes before the gas came to the house, which was likely to interrupt the 

ight ; and, indeed, they were sometimes left in darkness. Now we, upon 
the contrary, keep constant watch upon it; and Mr. Barry, the talented 
architect of that building, desired to have a separate main laid down to the 
house, so that there should be no impediment whatever to the supply, nor 
any draught to diminish the light. That was done; but he was not satisfied 
with that, and desired to have another main, in case of any accident, though 
we contended there was no chance of any. We have now two separate mains 
| entirely devoted to them, with no other draught upon them whatever ; so that 
I am in hopes that palace will be lighted to their satisfaction and to our own. 
| Now, you are well aware that we have had a very considerable expenditure, 
|and that we have diminished what is called the “‘Contingent Fund.” We 
contend that we have no right to subtract from the present proprietors that 
which they, as proprietors of the concern, are entitled to at the time; and 
therefore, in future, we shall charge new works to capital; but all repairs 
and extensions we shall continue, as usual, to pay out of our rental. That 
will make a difference in favour of the proprietors, We do not give you 
much increase this half year, but we are willing to make a beginning, to 
show our intention of doing all we prudently can do, and that we are anxious 
to divide as much as possible among the proprietors. (Hear, hear.) We think 
it is no more than just to the a who find the capital in this as in 
all other partnerships, should divide their profits; but whether it would be 
prudent to reserve a part for unlooked-for circumstances, is a matter for your 
consideration. We have left £1250 this year, and that we consider quite 
enough, because the works are at this moment worth infinitely more than 
they cost in building. Indeed, instead of depreciation, we might increase 
the value of them; but that we do not; nor do we take any notice 
of the large capital that we have in meters, We consider them all 
in fair course of action, and take no account of them whatever, nor of 
furniture, and a variety of things which I see other companies do take 
notice of. (Hear, hear.) We have now a freehold property worth 
£150,000, and we take no notice of that. I may tell you, that for a 
long time we have been increasing our works here: we have increased them 
by taking the room that we used for stowage of coal, and making a retort- 
house of large dimensions. That has put us to great inconvenience, and has 
cost, last year, £900 or £1000. We have not found any material deficiency 
in having our coals hanging about in barges exposed to the weather, because 
we pay only for what passes over our weighing machine. We are now 
erecting over the way a new gasometer of very large dimensions. The 
stowage of our gas is not adequate to the present demand; so that, in foggy 
weather and short days, it has been the habit for some years of doing what 
the superintendent used to call “pinching the light;’’ that is, of course, 

“ pinching” the consumption, and * pinching” our profits; but, by having 
suflicient gasometer room, we shall be able to give an abundant supply at any 
time when it is wanted. To show you the necessity we have for additional 
stowage, I may just tell you that the Phonix has just finished a gasometer 
capable of storing 1,000,000 feet. At our three stations we have not got stowage 
for more than 700,000 feet ; so that I think you will consider we are perfectly 
justified in making a material increase in our stowage. I believe Mr. Gray, 
the chairman of the City Company, will tell you that he has got as much 
stowage as we have, while they are making about one-fourth of the quan- 
tity. We have been going on in this way for a long time under great disad- 
vantage, and certainly reducing our income and our profits. ‘The increase 
we have had in our business is really very extraordinary. We thought that 
with the early closing of the shops there would be a material reduction, and 
some companies have so found it. Large shops at this end of the town 
and in the City are closing early, and giving Saturday half holidays at the 
warehouses ; but, notwithstanding that, you would scarcely credit that, while 
the gas we made a few years ago was only from 400,000,000 to 500,000,000, 
we now make upwards of 900,000,000, and we have only the same gasometer 
room as when we made the smaller quantity. At our works at Curtain 
Road we have laid out no money yet, but they are in a most dilapidated 
state. Wedo not want to do anything there at present, because we have 
ulterior views, in case we are obliged to supply cannel gas to the City, in 
order to prevent my friend Mr. Gray getting all the custom. (A laugh.) 

We may be wanted to supply the Bank of England, and so on. We do not 
want to do anything at present, but in a short time we must make some 
great alteration at the Curtain Road station. For that, we require a large 
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increase of available capital. Our capital is the smallest in London, compared 
with our rental; and I wish my friend Mr, Box to bear that in mind. I have 
taken out from the printed reports the capital of several companies ; and, 
without mentioning the names, I may mention that the capital of one is 
£192,000, and their rental £28,000; the next is £225,000 cupital, and the 
rental £38,000; the next, £218,000 capital, and £47,000 rental; the next, 
£459,000 capital, and the rental £90,000. Of our company, the capital is 
£580,000, and our rental is £200,000 ; so that, in proportion to our rental, 
our capital is much smaller than any one of the companies I have alluded to. 
In the year 1852, the products we sold amounted to £24,400; in 1853, 
£35,000; being an increase of £11,000; in 1854, £49,000; and in 18655, 
£46,000. That is owing, in a great measure, to the 1ow price which coke 
has fetched. It has been quite a drug upon the market the last six months. 
Our rental was, in the year 1852, £135,000; in 1853, £149,000; in 1854, 
£156,000; and now it is nearly £200,000; so that I think there is no reason 
to be very fearful of the stability of this company. We have had an im- 
mense increase of private lighting, through, I believe, the extra means we 
have adopted for purifying the gas and increasing its illuminating power. 
We believe that gas has been adopted in a great many private houses in con- 
sequence of this. It has been said, that since I have had the honour of pre- 
siding here, I have “ told a flattering tale.” I did certainly endeavour to 
give confidence to the proprietors, not to run into the market and throw 
away their property, and no doubt I used very flattering terms; but, to use 
the language of an eminent orator in the House of Commons, I saw some- 
thing “looming in the distance.” Now it is not * something in the dis- 
tance,” but we have it in hand, and there is every prospect of our continuing 
to hold it. Some years ago, our shares were down to 34 and 36, and now 
they are as high as 59. The small shares were down to 6, and now they 
they are 114. I regret that our late friend Mr. Wigg should have left us, 
for that tended to give a sort of panic to the concern, when we were lessen- | 
ing our dividends. I have a much greater pleasure than he had, for he had | 
the pain of reducing your dividend, while I have the satisfaction of increasing 
it. Idid inform the proprietors that the Queen—God bless her! for she 
rises superior to all bigotry and prejudice—although she has not had the 
whole of Buckingham Palace lighted with gas, yet a private room for her 
own use is so lighted; and as I told you, I think, at the last meeting, she 
has had the new buildings lately fitted up by her surveyor, Mr. Cubitt, and | 
lighted with gas; and I hope that those who have the entrée to her next ball 
will go and see the beauty of the gaslight. I called upon the inspector to 
make a report, and he having been there, has done so, which I will ask the | 
secretary to read. 
The Secretary then read the following report :— | 
Sir,—I beg very respectfully to hand you at foot a list of the new rooms at | 
Buckingham Palace which are now lighted with this company’s cannel gas, and to 
state that, after nearly two hours’ inspection of the same, at a trial-lighting made on 
Monday last by command of her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, with | 
several members of the royal family, expressed their great approbation as to the | 
results. I cannot refrain from adding, that the effect produced was beyond all con- || 
ception, and very far exceeds any attempts hitherto made in gas lighting. The gas- | 
lights in the new ball and supper rooms are suspended from the centres of each of the | 
panels of ceiling, and are covered with massive clusters of glass prisms, producing 
the most chaste and elegant effect. The windows are lighted by means of very fine 
jets placed behind the ground glass, forming devices to correspond with the en- | 
graving on the same. ‘the other rooms are lighted with burners placed above a/ 
richly-ground_ and engraved glass ceiling, producing the like magnificent effect, and |; 
giving a light quite equal to day. The apparatus is so completely arranged that each || 
burner acts as a veutilator, and, notwithstanding the immense number of lights || 
(7500), there is scarcely any perceptible variations of temperature in any of the rooms. | 
Permit me, further, to express my firm conviction that the introduction of gas into || 
these rooms will lead more to the extension of gas lighting in the mansions of the | 
nobility and gentry than any other plan hitherto adopted, inasmuch as it will not only || 
prove the comfort and economy thereof, but will also fully demonstrate that, when || 
cannel gas can be obtained, no other artificial light can produce equal results. | 
(Signed) ‘Tuomas CaRTER. | 


To Benjamin Hawes, Esq., Governor. | 

The number of lights are as follows :—New ball-room—from ceiling, 609; win- | 
dows, 4988; making 5597. Promenade gallery, 1323; supper-room, 197; approache' | 
gallery, 243 ; ante-room, 154; making altogether 7514. 1} 

The CuarrMan: I have a little anecdote here, that was written by a man || 
whose pen alone has produced a greater change, perhaps, in the laws of this | 
country than any other man, excepting Lord Brougham—-I mean Sydney || 
Smith! He was in Scotland, and, when coming up, the late Lord Durham |! 
invited him to spend a few days at Lambton Hall. He wrote to Lady Mary || 
Bennett in these terms :—“‘ From thence to Lambton. And here, I ask, what |, 
is the use of wealth so luxurious and delightful as to light your house with gas? | 
What folly to have a diamond necklace, or a Correggio, and not to light your i 
house with gas! The splendour and glory of Lambton Hall make all other || 
houses mean. How pitiful to submit to a farthing-candle existence, when | 
science puts such intense gratification within your reach! Dear lady, spend || 
all your fortune in a gas apparatus. Better to eat dry bread by the splendour || 
of gas, than to dine on beef with wax candles.—And so good-bye, dear || 
lady. Sypney Sairn.’’—I consider that the Queen’s adoption of gas is a | 
new era in gas lighting, and you may rest assured that it will produce a very 
great demand at the West End of the town. I know the Marquis of Lanse |! 
downe was quite surprised at it, and said he should have his house fitted up ! 
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with it. The Duke of Wellington has had 700 lights laid on; and he em- 
ployed Mr. Leslie to fit up his house for him. Now, one great argument 
against gas has been the increase of heat. Now, I went up to the roof, where 
Iex it would be very hot, and I can assure you the roof was as cool as 
possible, because of the perfect ventilators. That shows that whatever incon- 
venience there => | be with as to heat, it may be got rid of by having a 

gas-fitter and good ventilation. Gas certainly requires ventilation— 
there is no question about that; but the important thing is to have a first- 
rate gas-fitter, who understands his business. Gentlemen, I have nothing 
more to say to you, and I will move, “ That this meeting do agree to, and 
confirm, the report of the court of directors, and the auditors’ report and 
statement of the accounts of the company ; and that the same be entered on 
the minutes of the court of proprietors.” 

Mr. SHove: We have three auditors, and I see that the accounts, both 
this half year and the last, are only signed by two. 

Mr. Burts (the secretary): One of the auditors happens to be at Geneva; 
he sent in his resignation, which the court of directors did not like to accept ; 
and his letter will be read in the course of the meeting. 

Mr. Beck: Perhaps I had better give a little further explanation relative 
to the accounts. There is a different mode of keeping the accounts in our 
books this time, which may probably mislead Mr. Box and some others. 
Many of you will have observed the difference between the wages and con- 
tingencies this time and previous half years. In order that we might com- 
pare our position with that of other companies, we have added all the costs 
of wages affecting coals to the cost of coals, and we have deducted from the 
prices obtained for products the cost of labour affecting those products. That, 
of course, increases the cost of coal, and decreases the amount received for the 
products ; but it at the same time decreases the wages and contingencies. 

Mr. Box : It is very true, you have told something like a flattering tale in 

our viva voce report; but not so with regard to the printed report of this 
|half year. I made my usual application at the office, about a week back, for 
\\information which I have uniformally received, without intermission, for 
| the last 113 years; and I should like to know why I have been refused the 
|information which I sought, by which information alone, without any obser- 
| vations at all from the chairman, and without the circulation of any printed 
| report amongst the shareholders, I can form | own opinion as to the pros- 
perity of this concern. That information is a hundred times more valuable 
to me than anything you have said regarding the Palace, though of course 
|| it is very pleasing, so far as it goes. When Sir David Pollock was the chair- 
}man, I made statements frequently showing a difference of 29 per cent., and 
|even 45 per cent., in the result of the workings of the same station in different 
| half years; and my statements took the directors by surprise. They did not 
jeven believe them to be correct, and many of the shareholders in the room 
| doubted them ; but only one gentleman ever took up the challenge which I 
'threw out, and he never went into it. Sir David Pollock said, ‘* Well, 
|Mr. Box, apply at the office, and you shall have all the information you 
| want to form your own opinion ;”’ but now, when you come before us and 
tell us this flattering tale as to the prosperity of this concern, I am bound to 
call in question the correctness of your statements, when you withhold from 
me every information by which I can judge of their correctness. The infor- 
mation I wanted was the amount of rental produced from the coals at each 
‘station. Then I can get at the per centage of revenue from the coals used ; 
and when I have got that, I do not want any gentleman to tell me whether 
|the concern is prospering or not. I have made similar calculations with 
|reference to this company nearly twenty years, and the Phonix nearly the 
|same number of years, and the Commercial for three years, and in the Isle 
of Thanet Cas Company for twenty-six years. I do not want a parcel of 
po ay printed and circulated to tell me how the company is going on. 
| In answer to my application at the office, I received the following communi- 
| cation from the secretary :— 











Chartered Gas Company, April 29, 1856. 
Sir,—I have laid you request to be supplied with a detailed statement of the amount 
| of rental of light at each station, and specifying the same for the half year to Christmas 
| last; also of the quantities and amount of coals used, coke, breeze, amoniacal liquor, 
; and naphtha.” 
| Now, those are whatare called residuum products from coal; and for the last 
eleven years I have had the rental given me, and for the last four or five, 
the products; and the accounts for the products went back to 11} years ago. 
It was through your instrumentality, sir, that I got them. You were kind 
| enough to give orders that the information should be supplied to me; and for 
that information which I have got I beg to thank you, as I have done before. 
Now that information is withheld, and why I do not know. The communica- 
_ tion states that the secretary has laid my application before the directors of 
| the company, and then it goes on— 
‘IT have to express their regret that the preparation of such returns would seriously 
increase the duties of the office; and that, as the accounts transmitted to the pro- 
rietors are fuller in detail now than heretofore, they are unable to supply to any 
| individual proprietor what they might, with equal justice, be applied to to furnish 
| on the part of every shareholder of the company. 
| Now, sir, I say that the accounts, instead of being fuller in detail than 
|formerly, are quite the reverse. For the last eleven years I have not seen 
accounts so scanty in information as they are this half year. This time you 
mix together coke, and breeze, and labour; while previously we have had 
coke by itself, and breeze by itself, and also what tar and ammoniacal liquor 
have each produced. In the last half year’s accounts we had also the rent re- 
ceived by itself; but now you put the rentand taxes together, and the difference 
is something very considerable. They were last half year £1202; and now 
they are are very nearly £2000. You this half year proposed to divide in 
dividends a sum amounting to £20,324, which is £2386 less than the earnings. 
If you wanted to make up 6 per cent., I think it would be quite legitimate ; 
but to give an extra } percent., I think itis not legitimate. I do not say you 
have done it with a view of giving a fictitious value to the shares in the 
market ; but it will have the effect of doing so, and that at a time when you 
are tm gpomny to go into the market to sell cancelled shares. You do not 
hold out the idea that you will continue to pay more than 6 per cent. 
. ~< Breck: We carefully abstain from doing anything of the kind. (Hear, 
ear. 

Mr. BraceripGE observed, that if the company were now to go to Par- 
liament for an act, they would have to divide the whole of their earnings. 

Mr, Perry said there was a special meeting convened, at which the ques- 
tion of cancelled shares could be properly discussed. 

Mr. Box conceived that he was quite in order in speaking to the question 
of dividend. He was of opinion that the directors should not divide more 
than 6 per cent., though he liked a good dividend as well as any man in the 
room. (Laughter, and cries of ** Question question.’’) 

The CHarrMAN: I have abstained from interrupting you; but, really, 
there are many gentlemen who think you are taking up the time of the 
meeting unnecessarily. 

Mr. Box: Am I to have the information I asked for ? 

The CHARMAN a’ : No, sir. (Loud cries of * Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Box: Then I shall move a formal resolution. 








The CuarrMAN: Mr. Box has paid me a compliment for having been the 
means of supplying him with certain information ; I do not thank him for 
it, for I contend that Mr. Box has no right to information which the other 
shareholdors have not. If Mr. Box is to have this information, let every 
proprietor in the room have it; but we should want an office as large as the 
Old Excise Office if we had to make out all these accounts. I was not pre- 
sent at the meeting when the letter which he has read was ordered to be 
written, for I was attending the Commissioners of Sewers, where fortunately 
I made a contract, which I believe will be beneficial to this company, 
having regard to previous prices. Had I, however, been at the meeting, I 
certainly should have supported the resolution of the directors then present. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr, Box seems to want figures in order to compare one station 
with another. 

Mr. Box: That is just it. (Cries of “* Order, order.”’) 

The CuainMAN: That is not the business of the proprietors, but of the 
directors. Have you confidence in us, or have you not? 

Mr. Box: No, we have not, if you withhold information. 

The Cuarrman: You may not have, but I am sure I can see many about 
me who have—(loud cries of ** hear, hear’?)—and you may rest assured 
that as long as I have any influence here, no one proprietor shall have infor- 
mation which another has not. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Beck: The information which Mr, Box asks really can have nothing 
in the world to do with the general result of profit and loss. If we were 
using the same coals, and obtaining the same price at all the stations, you 
might make a comparison ; but as that is not the case, the figures Mr. Box 
asks for would be utterly useless. 

Mr. Wm. Hawes: Mr. Box is in the habit of addressing us in this room 
several times upon almost every question, and I really think the meeting | 
should say how long any gentleman should occupy its attention. 

Mr. Beck: If we want gas here, we send it from Brick Lane, and in the | 
same way from there to the Curtain Road. I can only repeat what I have) 
- before, that the figures Mr. Box asks for would be of no use whatever | 
to him. 

Mr. Wm. Hawes: I believe I shall be borne out by the meeting when I| 
say that, if there is one person whose statements have been more thoroughly 
contradicted and more thoroughly disproved than another, they are those of | 
Mr. Box. Figures may be made to prove anything; but the quantity of coal | 
is no test. | 





Mr. Box (with some warmth) : I cannot sit still and hear a gentleman 
make statements of that kind without saying they are untrue. (Loud cries of 
** Order, order.”’) 

Mr. Wa. Hawes: I repeat that the quantity of gas produced at a station, | 
compared with the quantity of coals used, unless you know the quality of the | 
coals and the price, can lead to no useful result. 

Mr. Box: 1 deny that statement. (Cries of ** Order, order.’’) 

Mr. Wa. Hawes: However pertinacious Mr, Box may be, and however 
superior he may be to me in the loudness of his voice, I again repeat the 
statement. Mr. Box, when he speaks of the directors being wrong in de- 
claring an extra half per cent., forgets that he is comparing the worst half 
year with the best. He tells you he denies the truth of the documents, 

Mr. Box: No, I did not. (Order, order.) 

Mr. Wa. Hawes: If he denies the truth of one statement, why does he 
believe another? If he denies the truth of what the directors give to him 
in print, why should he believe that which he wishes them to give to him in | 
pen and ink? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Grester: I think the accounts are very unsatisfactory as to mode. 
You surely will not tell me that money expended in works is an available 
asset -—— ‘ 

Mr. Box: Hear, hear! Thatis another thing. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr, Girster: It is a portion of capital expended. 

Mr. Box: Hear, hear! That is true. (Renewed laughter.) 

The CuarrMan: If it will save time, we will strike the words, “‘ available 
assets,”’ out. 

Mr. Grester: In the last account, the contingent fund is stated to be 
£17,969. 18s, 9d.; from that is deducted £7000, which is invested in Consols ; 
that leaves £10,969. 183. 9d. You have also £10,000 due to the treasurer ; 
and the consequence is that we have spent £46,000 in a few years, while we 
have added a debt of £10,000, making £56,000, minus £10,969. 18s. 9d. ; so 
that we have increased our debt some £3000 or £4000. You put down 
£5124, 93, 2d. for enlarging the meter-house, erecting two large station- 
meters, and providing new exhausters; I should like to know whether that 
would be carried to capital or income ? 

Mr. Beck: That very item is carried to capital—‘‘ Purchased this half 
year freehold and leasehold property, £5124. 93, 2d.” I think gentlemen 
ought to read the accounts before they find fault. 

Mr. Grester: Allow me to say that I have read them; and I think the 
directors should see that the accounts are so made out as to be perfectly com- 
prehensible. Do I understand that the money expended for the station- 
meters and the new exhauster is to come out of the revenue? 

Mr. Beck: No; that is carried to “ new works.” 

Mr. Grester: Your new works have cost between £4000 and £5000, and 
you deduct about one-fourth from income. 

Mr. Brex: On the half year we have deducted rather more than half. 

Mr. GresLer: How is it that the cost of retorts during the last two half 
years has been little more than it was in the previous half year 

Mr. Becx : Simply because they are clay retorts, instead of iron. The one 
lasts six months, and the other two years. 

Sir James Duxe: Is the sum mentioned in the accounts the whole of the 
bad debts, or only a portion ? 

The Cuatrman: The whole for the half year. 

Sir James Duxe: I think the accounts are very satisfactory, except that I 
understood on the last occasion that the whole income would be divided. 

Mr. Wm. Hawe2s said there was evidently some misapprehension about the 
question of the expenditure of capital, and when the proper time arrived, he 
should propose a resolution which would have the effect of setting that matter 
at rest. 

Mr. Gray said he thought he quite misunderstood the feeling of the meet- 
ing, if there was one gentleman present who would hesitate to express his 
cordial satisfaction with the manner in which the company’s affairs have been 
conducted. Mr. Box had complained that the directors had withheld from 
him certain information ; he took it for granted that the directors had acted 
after deliberation, and believing that they acted for the benefit of the com- 
pany at large. At allevents, he was quite sure Mr. Box was wrong when he 
said, “*Give me the number of tons of coal used, and en me the rental, and 
I will tell you exactly what profit you are making.” He defied the ingenuity 
of man to do it, without knowing all the expenses. (Hear, hear.) He | 
thought the old proprietors had had cause for complaint, because a portion of 
the profits had been withheld from them; but the ae ae at 
least, had no ground for dissatisfaction. Where a company expended its 
capital, it was right that they should set apart a portion for depreciation ; 
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but where a company had power to call up as much as it pleased, there was 
no reason for such a procedure.. He had much pleasure in seconding the 
motion for the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Perry observed that he was quite sure the directors were ready to 
give every information which any proprietor might require, and he thought 
some reflections which had been made would be very easily removed by 
giving the rental at each station separately. 

Mr. Beck replied that the account was actually prepared in that way, but 
the directors thought it better not to give those details. 





| The report was then received and adopted 


Mr. Gray moved ‘ That the dividend declared by the court of directors 
: be approved and adopted, and be payable by warrants on the treasurer, on 
jand after the 12th of May inst.” 
| Mr. Ruopzs seconded the motion. 
| Mr. Joun Box thought it was very unwise for companies to be continually 
|raising and lowering their dividends, and that it was best to have a surplus 
|in hand to meet any contingencies that might arise. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, “‘ That the dividend be only 6 per cent.” 

Mr. SHovE called attention to the fact that last year the amount due to 
the company was only £57,000, while this year it was £69,000; therefore, 
seeing that there was now £12,000 more due to the company, he hoped they 
would be able to continue the dividend as it was now proposed. 

Mr. Box said the £4000 and odd for new works were due against the com- 
pany. (Cries of ‘‘ Spoke, spoke.’’) 

Mr. Witt1am Hawes contended that the whole capital of ‘the company, 
less the working balance, might be said to be a debt against the company in 
the same way. It was no more a debt against the company than the origi- 
nal capital. 

Mr. Grester: It is not ‘an available asset.” 

Mr. Wm. Hawes: Nor is the whole capital. We do not come here to 
have our money in hand; we are here to make gas. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution declaring the dividend was adopted. 

Mr. Burus then read the following letter from Mr. Alexander Luard 
Wollaston, addressed to the secretary :— 

My dear Sir,—When I left England last May, I was doubtful whether I should 
continue to hold the office of auditor, as I intended to be absent for twelve months. 
I consulted some of my friends who are connected with our company, and the strong 
opinion which they kindly expressed determined me not to resign my office at that 
time. A similar opinion expressed by some others induced me to offer myself for re- 
election in November last. The time is, however, now come when I must resign an 
office which, with the exception of a short interval, I have held for twenty odd years. 
As I shall probably be absent from England another year, I feel that the proprietors 
may consider that I ought not to continue to retain the office. I must therefore beg 

‘ou to communicate to the court of directors my resignation of my office of auditor. 

tis with great reluctance that I take this step, as I am unwilling to terminate my 
official connection with a concern in which my family and myself have so great an 
interest. 

Mr. Brcx said he hoped the proprietors would not accept Mr. Wollaston’s 
resignation. Mr. Wollaston’s was a name of importance to the company, and 
he and his family had such a large stock in it for many years, that he was 
quite sure it would be a benefit to the company to retain him. 

Mr. Wot.aston said his brother’s feelings on the subject were, that, as 
they were bound by the charter to have directors, they were entitled to the 
service of three auditors. 

Mr. Joun Box said he could not hold up his hand for the acceptance of 
the resignation of Mr. Wollaston. It was true their act of Parliament re- 

uired three auditors; but when, by a recent act of Parliament, the Imperial 

mpany, with their large capital, having formerly three auditors, were now 

only required to have two, he thought they might very well let the matter 
remain in abeyance. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir James Duke thought they should convey to Mr. Wollaston their 
thanks, and request that he would still continue an auditor. 

A resolution to this effect was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Brcx said that one reason for his wishing Mr. Wollaston to continue 
was, that he was so thoroughly independent: and if he thought the directors 
were wrong, he was sure to be down upon them. (A laugh.) It was a great 
security to the directors, as well as the proprietors, to retain him. 

The CuarrMan said the proprietors had been informed by the report that 
the directors had awarded a gratuity of 5 per cent. to all the officers of the 
company, by way of encouragement for their past assiduity. He thought it 


|| would be gratifying if such a step were sanctioned by a general meeting. 


Mr. Box quite concurred in such a step, because he thought every man 


'|ought to be paid for his labour. He proposed to move a resolution to that 
|| effect. 


The CHARMAN thought that was quite unnecessary, but he would take 
the feeling of the meeting upon it: which was accordingly done, and the 


|| result was a unanimous confirmation of what the directors had done. 


Mr. Burts then read the following acknowledgment from the officers of 
the company :— 

TO THE GOVERNOR, DEPUTY-GOVERNOR, AND DIRECTORS OF THE CHARTERED GAS 
COMPANY. 

Gentlemen,— Your resolution of the 11th instant, awarding to us a gratuity of 5 per 
cent. upon our annual salaries this year, is so very gratifying as to draw forth an 
immediate acknowledgment. 

That those to whom we owe our several appointments should have thought fit to 
set the seal of their approval upon our past conduct, must ensure new zeal in the com- 
pany’s service. In the hope that this mode of testifying our very sincere thanks will 
have equal force, and be more convenient to them than if individually presented, we 
beg to subscribe ourselves, with the utmost respect,” &c. &c. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Gray inquired whether that acknowledgement was recorded in the 
minutes? 

Mr. Beck replied that it would be. 

Mr. GEISLER inquired whether the workmen were included in the resolu- 
tion of the directors ? 

The CuainMAN replied in the negative, and stated that they had lately had 
their wages risen, besides having a gratuity at Christmas. 

Mr. Wa. Hawes then moved a resolution to the following effect :—** That, 
very large sums having been transferred from the profit and loss account and 
invested in shares, in freeholds, in new works, and in mains and meters, it 
is desirable that the exact value of the property of the company should be 
ascertained ; and that the directors be requested to take such means as they 
think best to bring the same before the proprietors.” He brought forward 
this resolution because he believed there was great inaccuracy in the ideas of 
several proprietors as to the actual state of the capital account of the com- 
pany. He found, upon looking through the accounts, that the original capi- 
tal of the company was £660,000; that at various times capital had been 
urchased to the amount of £79,000; thus reducing the capital to £580,000. 

ey had doubled their works and quadrupled their business upon £80,000 
less capital than they started with. He believed that was a perfectly un- 
alleled case in the history of companies of asimilar nature. Besides what 





had stated, the profits of the company had been appropriated to the pur- 


chase of certain shares, which reduced the capital of the company. There 
had been £93,000 absolutely expended in new works, £45,000 in buying free- 
holds, £36,000, not in repairing or relaying mains, but in new mains; be- 
sides a large sum invested in meters, the ordinary practice as to which was 
to charge a certain portion of them to revenue. Those sums together 
amounted to £300,000. It was quite clear to him that the property of the 
company was really much greater than it appeared in the balance-sheet ; and 
only let that value be known, and he was sure the position of this company 
would scarcely be equalled by that of any other. The ordinary complaint at 
all meetings was, ‘* Close your capital account ;’’ whereas the opposite must | 
be the complaint, if any, with regard to the Chartered Gas Company. (Hear.) 

Mr. Gray seconded the motion. 

The CuarrMan requested that it might be withdrawn. 

Mr. GIEsLer thought it was very desirable to have some such valuation as 
that which Mr. Hawes had proposed, in order that they might distinctly 
understand what was profit and loss, and what was custtel. 

After a short discussion, Mr. Hawes withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Barker (a director) said, that for a great many years he had kept an 
account, of which the following was the result :—The capital of the company, 
as subscribed, was £660,000; the amount taken from the profits of the com- 
pany and carried to capital had been no less than £246,701. 19s.; making a | 
total of £906,701. There had been invested in plant, £773,389; leaving a | 
balance of capital of £133,312, and of this £79,310 had been purchased; thus | 
leaving a balance of £54,002. 

Mr. Breck considered the valuation would be useless, because, suppose a 
valuer valued the po at more than it was worth, that would do no 
good; whereas, if he valued it at less, it might do harm, although they 
themselves would know that the property to them was well worth what they 
gave for it. 

Sir James Duxe said, if the property were valued at £1,000,000, the com- | 
pany would be taxed accordingly. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Box could not see that they had saved anything by the purchase of | 
the shares. i] 

Mr. Beck explained that they had saved so much interest every year. \] 

After a few remarks from Mr. Wm. Hawes, the court was made special. 

Mr. Burts read a statement showing that additional capital might be | 
raised by exercising the powers given in the company’s latest act of Parlia- 
ment, by making a call on the shares of the fourth capital of the company of 
£15 each, which would produce £77,460; secondly, by a reissue of shares 
purchased at various times by order of the proprietors, namely, 1419 full 
shares, representing £70,950, and 836 shares upon which £10 each had been | 
paid, being £8360, or a total at par of £79,310. By these means the capital 
of the company would be restored to what it was originally. The first issue 
was proposed to be £22,450 of the £50 shares belonging to the first capital, | 
and the whole £8360 of the £10 shares; the second issue would be £28,500 
of the £50 shares of the second capital; and the third, if required, £20,000 
of the £50 shares of the third capital. The shares to be offered to the pro- 
prietors upon terms to be decided, and the issuing to commence at midsummer 
next, so that the holders might participate in the profits of the half year | 
ending Christmas, 1856, | 

Sir James DuxKe inquired whether the court recommended that the addi- || 


| tional capital should be £79,000. 


1} 


The CuarrmMan: No. 

Sir James DuxkE thought it would be better that the court should state | 
what amount they required, | 

The CuarrMAN said the first large item was the gasholder, which would 
cost £14,000, and they had advances from the bankers to the amount of | 
£7000. The first issue would realise £30,000. The proprietors must remem- | 
ber that the company paid for their coals immediately on receipt of the bills | 
of lading, and for every other article that came upon the premises they paid | 
the following week ; so that, in fact, they paid ready money for everything. | 

Sir James Duke would be glad to be informed whether the additional 
capital was required to carry on the concern. 

The CHAtRMAN replied that £10,000 was required to carry on the concern, 
and os rest to pay for works which must be paid for within the next three 
months. 

Mr. Beck said, if they sold the shares which were purchased of the first | 
capital, it would realise £22,000; and the sale of the fourth capital, or £10) 
shares, would realise £8000; making together, £30,000. 

Mr. GiesLer thought it was as broad as it was long, whether the com- | 
pany made a call or sold the shares; but, as they had begun by telling them 
what amount they wanted for new works, he hoped that course would be |} 
carried out fully. | 

Mr. Beck said, the simple meaning of the resolution which emanated from | 
the court was to the following effect :—‘* That the directors be authorised to) 
reissue, in such manner and on such terms as they may deem expedient, the || 
whole or part of the shares in this company which have been purchased at i 
various times by the authority of the court of proprietors.” } 
A Proprietor thought the best plan would be to sell the shares in the} 





market. {| 

Mr. Beck's opinion was, that a circular should be sent to every proprietor, || 
asking whether they would take the shares, and at what price ? 

Mr. Gray considered that their issuing the shares which had been can- | 
celled would damage the company materially. As there were 5164 shares | 
upon which £40 each was due, why not call up upon them, which would give 
the directors £30,000. He verily believed that to reissue shares which had 
been considered and treated as cancelled would place the company in great 

eril, 
. Mr. Woxzaston considered Mr. Gray’s idea of cancelling shares was a 
perfect myth. Legally, he believed, they had no power to cancel shares ; 
and they existed in law as much at the present moment as ever they did. 
A great many shares, upon which £10 only was paid, he believed were held by 
very poor persons, to whom it would be a very great inconvenience to make 
any further advance. 

Mr. GrEsLeR hoped that, if the shares were reissued, the directors would 
not send out a circular, for nothing created so much dissatisfaction as one 
shareholder meeting another, and learning that he had given 2s. more for 
his share than another had done. (Laughter.) 

Sir James Dvuxe objected to the directors being left any liberty with respect 
to the reissuing of shares, and entreated them to take the straightforw: 
course of making a call upon those shares upon which £10 only had been 
paid. 

Mr. Ruopes said, he thought it would be better, if the directors reissued 
the shares, to send a circular to every proprietor, asking how many he wo 
take. He held only shares upon which £10 had been paid, and he refused 
£20 per share for them until he knew the result of the present meeting. _ 
Mr. Hopwoop could not understand how they could reissue shares which 
were cancelled. . 
The CHAtRMAN said the shares were not “cancelled,” but “ held in 








suspense.” 
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| Mr. Beck explained that the shares were purchased by two or three 

| directors, as trustees for the company, and they were transferred to them in 

|the books of the company as trustees. He believed the proprietors had 
legally no power to cancel them. 

“ Joun Box thought, if they reissued those shares which were cancelled, 
they brought them into the very position from which the purchase of those 
shares was intended to relieve them, and that it would be a most imprudent 








{ hr. Gray inquired whether the shares upon which £10 had been paid 
|| were issued subsequently to the purchase of the other shares ? 
|| Mr, Beck replied that the shares were issued in 1825, and they did not 
|| begin to purchase till 1840. He believed the feeling of the a 
always been that the directors should not make a call if they could help it. 
| Mr. WoxzasTon said it to be d that the only legitimate 
| way of acting was to make a call oo the shares not fully paid up. He be- 
| lieved the only illegitimate thing the company had done was to pretend to 
| cancel shares. 
| Mr. Wm. Hawes said it seemed to him that the word “ cancelled” meant 
purchased interest ; and that the shares were transferred, in the books of the 
| company, to A, B, C, and D, in whose names, guoad the books of the com- 
| pany, they still stood. He therefore was of opinion that the best plan was 
|| to reissue those shares, and he should move the resolution which Mr. Beck 
had read. 
|| Mr, SHovE seconded the motion. 
|| Sir James DuxKE inquired whether the shares were cancelled and destroyed ? 
|| Mr. Beck said, that after the resolution that they should be cancelled, 
they were crossed out in the books of the company ; but he maintained that 
| the proprietors had no power to get rid of that capital, which had been raised 
| under the act of Parliament. The only reason why the proprietors were 
| asked to sanction it was, in order that they might not afterwards turn round 
and tell the directors that they had done it without their authority. 
Mr. Gray: You were doing an illegal act with your own knowledge. 
Mr. Becn~: But you all agreed to it. 
|| Sir James DuxKe considered it most injurious to any board to traffic in 
|| shares. 
Mr. Gray suggested that the directors at least should be limited as to the 
|| amount for which they should reissue the shares. $ 
|| The resolution, amended by the insertion of the words, “ not exceeding 
\ £50,000,”’ was then carried. 
| ‘Mr. Gray moved a vote of thanks to the directors, which passed nem. dis., 
|) and terminated the proceedings. 
i] eta [= 
! ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TASTE APPLIED TO GAS-FITTING. 
| By G. R. BurNE.L, Esg., C.E. 
| (Lecture delivered, May 1, to the Members of the Gas-Fitters’ Mutual 
i Association.) 
|| Dr. BacuHorrner took the chair at eight o'clock, and, in a few appro- 
|| priate remarks, introduced 
1 The Lecrurer, who said: In presenting this subject to your notice, I 
|| wish to offer one or two remarks by way of explanation. In the first place, 
throughout my observations I have always used the first person, and Ll have 
| done so simply for this reason, that I do not wish to lay down any abstract 
principles, but rather to explain my own views upon the matter. There is 
|| still so much doubt on all these questions, that it would be exceedingly 
| absurd for a person like myself, who has not much to do with questions 
of taste, to attempt to lay down absolute laws in reference to it. In the 
second place, I have made frequent allusions to the practice of the French; 
and I have done so, not because I agree entirely in their opinions upon many 
points, but I believe that they reflect and think a great deal more upon 
these subjects than we do, and that it would be well for us to take a lesson 
from what they have done. I have now to address you upon the principles 
of taste as applied to ornamental gas-fitting. 
There is a saying in the mouths of all the world, that “ there is no dis- 
puting about tastes.’ Like most aphorisms, this one must be considered to 
be only partially correct; and at any rate experience slows that, practically, 
mankind is not disposed to yield implicit consent to its literal truth, because 
it would be hard to name a subject upon which there have been more 
disputes than upon questions of taste. Beyond doubt, there are certain 
principles in our mental constitution which remove from our own will the 
decision with respect to the fitness or beauty of certain objects; so that in 
cases in which they are concerned, our judgments are involuntary; and 
then, indeed, it may truly be said that “ ‘There is no disputing about taste.” 
But in reasoning upon the objects which surround us in daily life, we rarely 
have occasion to appeal to first principles; and even when the ultimate 
| decision upon the greater or less conformity of such objects to the abstract 
laws of beauty would be necessary, in order to enable us to decide upon 
| their relative merits, so many incidental and modifying circumstances inter- 
| vene, that it becomes hard indeed, if not impossible, to prevent ditlerences 
|of opinion. In the case of the application of principles of taste to any of 
| the arts connected with the satisfaction of our ordinary wants, the difficulties 

which surround the subject are increased by many local or accidental con- 
| siderations, and it becomes almost impossible to lay down any laws of so 
| absolute a character as to be worthy even of that name. 
With regard to the designing of gas-fittings, it strikes me that these re- 
marks require particularly to be borne in mind, in order to guard ags 
|even the appearance of dogmatism; and I am anxious at the very com- 
| mencement of my paper that you should understand that I desire in nowise 

to lay down any absolute or invariable canons of taste. In the first place, 

it must be evident to any one who is aware of the position in which the gas- 
| fitter stands towards the public, that it is only occasionally that he is con- 
sulted with respect to the taste of the articles he is to fix. Patrons and 
their professional advisers, generally speaking, leave your profession, gentle- 
men, little opportunity for suggestion, or for the exercise of your judgment. 
In the second place, even supposing that you are left to decide upon the 
character of the fittings to be applied, you must always be limited in the 
sphere of your choice by the style of decoration adopted in the building to 
which it is proposed to introduce the gas. ‘There are some styles of archi- 
tecture which I confess myself I do not admire; yet, if you should not con- 
form to them occasionally, you would expose yourselves justly to criticism; 
for, although the artists of the best periods often neglected to design the 
ornaments they introduced in the same spirit with the style of the original 
building in which those ornaments were to be placed, yet the discordance 
of effects thus produced is so evident, that at the present day it may boldly 
be asserted—notwithstanding the objection above stated to dogmatism— 
that invariably new fittings ought to be designed in the spirit of the build- 
ing they are intended to ornament. It is true that gas-fitting, being a 
new art, we have no models of such works executed in former days ; but it 
should be the object of those who are called upon to design this class of 
ornament to imbue themselves so thoroughly with the spirit of the age, or 




















style of architecture adopted, as to avoid the appearance of anachronism, 
The main difficulty which you, like all other art workmen, have to contend 
with is, however, after all, to be found in the state of public taste ; and, 
until that shall become purer and better than it is at the present day, it is 
in vain to expect that any marked improvement can take place inthe style 
of work you are connected with. Yet,as in many cases youare appealed to 
for advice in the selection, and at all times have the power of suggesting 
the fittings to be used, it may be advantageous for you to revert occasion- 
ally to the discussion of the abstract principles of Taste as applied to your 
art. You may often influence decisions, when it is not your place to advise | 
directly: at any rate, it is desirable that you should habitually reason upon | 
the philosophy of your every-day pursuits. 
The questions of taste, as applied to gas-fittings, are of a twofold nature; | 
those connected with the mode of distributing the light, and the quantity to 
be so distributed, and those connected with the ornamentation of the uten- 
sils of distribution. | 
The mode of distribution, and the quantity of light to be furnished, must 
depend upon the purposes to which the building or room to be lighted is in- 
tended to be devoted. A dining-room, for instance, requires less light 
than a ball-room; a lecture-room less than a theatre. In a jeweller’s shop 
the light requires to be very different in quantity and in direction from that 
necessary in a linendraper’s, in order to show off to advantage the wares in 
either ofthem; whilst, at the same time, the prevailing hue of the surround- 
ing objects, or the existence of walls able to reflect, or of glass to transmit, 
the light, all require to be taken into account before any dgcision can be 
arrived at upon these subjects. With wall decorations of a light colour, a 
30-hole argand burner, working under the ordinary pressure, and con- 
suming 8 cubic feet per hour, will very satisfactorily light a sitting-room 
containing about 90 cubic yards, especially if there be a good fire in the 
grate; but in a ball-room, or in an office where several people may be at 
work, it would be necessary to increase this proportionate supply of light to 
a remarkable extent. In some of the most comfortable dining-rooms [ have 
seen, the lights have been applied as brackets against the walls; but when, 
as is usually the case in our town houses, the rooms are narrow, and the | 
walls are covered with pictures, it becomes necessary to use central chan- 
deliers. In drawing or ball-rooms, it strikes me that all side lights ought to 
be avoided, because cross lights are decidedly trying to the good looks of 
the company; and, again, the central chandelier serves to break the mono- 
tony of the open space which would otherwise be left. A much more pleasing } 
effect than is usually produced might, I think, be easily attained by giving a 
very slight rosy tint to the glass shades used in reception-rooms; but the 
light blue glass introduced a few years since gives to every object so deadly 
a hue, that I venture to transgress my own reserve in order to record my 
protest against it. In our London shops there is usually a blaze of light, 
which is rather painful to the eye than adapted to display the goods favour- 
ably; but, after all, the judgment of the shopkeeper may be more safel 
consulted in these matters than any theoretical or a priori reasoning. 
may be allowed, perhaps, to cite as a very successful model of lighting a | 
linendraper’s shop, that of Messrs. Rumbell and Owen, at the corner of | 
Winsley Street, Oxford Street; and this shop is the more worthy of notice 
because the mode of lighting, by strong ~ he lights, is made at the same 
time to assist the ventilation. There is one occasional defect about it, how- 
ever, to which attention may be called, as illustrating the numerous principles 
it is necessary to bear in mind whilst designing even so simple an aflair as 
the lighting of a shop is supposed to be; itis, that whenever the wind blows 
strongly from the south-west, the flame and the current of ventilation are 
reversed; the outlets of the heated air require to be sheltered, in fact, from 
the disturbing action of the wind. Generally speaking, as I said before, our 
London shops are over-lighted, and it would be well if the artists employed 
to,design them would study the example set by our Parisian neighbours, 
who certainly exhibit remarkable skill in dressing up their scantily filled 
shops in a far more captivating style than we usually manage to do with 
the extraordinary collections of our wealthy tradesman. The French 
artists have also at times shown themselves to be superior to our own in 
the management of the lighting of their theatres; and by avoiding, in the || 
best examples, the use of brackets applied to the face of the boxes, they |/ 
secure to the audience the advantage of a diffused overhead light, which is |; 
at once the most pleasant and the most becoming This last remark would 
apply, of course, to all places of public resort where the persons assembled 
did not require to see very distinctly; and the fitter or the artist who de- || 
signed the lighting of the Philharmonic Hall of Liverpool appears to have | 
borne it in mind. In this case the light is distributed by means of a || 
pipe resting upon the upper member of the cornice supporting the coved 
ceiling, which pipe is pierced with a number of small jets. | 








Possi- || 
bly this mode of distributing the gas, although very expensive, may be 
superior to that in which central chandeliers are used, because the ‘| 
latter concentrate the light in too powerful a manner; but I should be in- |! 
clined to fear that the flame would be unsteady, and that, unless the gas || 
were remarkably pure, it would rapidly destroy the decorations; besides || 
this, the use of a large central chandelier affords great assistance to the 
execution of a system of ventilation. 

In lighting churches, however, a very different system of distribution | 
appears to be required from that adapted to other places of resort; and the 
peculiar form of worship will also render it necessary to vary still more | 
these details. Thus,in the vespers of the Catholic Church the greatest | 
amount of illumination is required near the altar, and the rest of the build- | 
ing may be left in a “ dim religious light;” whereas, in the evening service || 
of the Church of England, and of most forms of Protestantism, it is neces- 
sary that every member of the congregation should be able to read easily, 
One general principle appears, however, to be applicable to all these cases 
—and, indeed, to every description of illumination—viz., that the burners 
should be placed above the eyes of the congregation or audience, and that 
all cross-shadows should be avoided. In practice this principle is sufficient] 
attended to; but, unfortunately, neither architects nor gas-fitters attac 
sufficient importance to the ventilation of buildings or rooms lighted by gas, 
and much of the prejudice which stills prevails against its introduction 
must be attributed to this neglect. No intensely white artificial light can 
be obtained without the combustion of large quantities of oxygen, or with- 
out the evolution of much heat, thus rendering imperative a frequent and 
perfect renewal of the air. I believe, therefore, that lam rendering you a 
service by urging you to attend seriously to this indispensable condition of 
a successful distribution of gas, although its consideration may not be 
directly connected with questions of taste as applied to gas-fittings. I do 
not propose, however, to exercise the same freedom with respect to the 
discussion of the influence of the phenomena of combustion upon the quan- 
tity of light produced, nor upon the best form or dimension of the burners 
—although I shall hereafter again allude to these questions—because 
firstly, they have been already remarkably well treated by Mesars. 
Christisson and Turner, so far back as 1816; by M. Peclet, in his “ Traité 
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de l’Eclairage,” 1822; and by M. d’Hurcourt, in his elegant little treatise, 
“ De l'Eclairage au Gaz,” 1845; and, secondly, because it is to be feared that 
these abstract scientific discussions would cause us to lose sight of the 
principal object before us at present. 

It is more easy to apply the recognised canons of taste to the ornamenta- 
tion of the utensils of distribution than it is to lay down any general laws 
with respect to the proper quantity, or to the precise manner, of the distri- 
bution; because the modifying circumstances are fewer, and because they 
are, so to speak, less imperative. It is true that, whatever style of archi- 
tectural decoration may be adopted in a building or room, the gas-fittings 
must be in strict accordance with it; and to this extent, perhaps, the modi- 
fying causes may exercise quite as great an influence as the purposes to 
which the gas-lighting is to be applied have already been shown to exer- 

|cise. But, even when the style of decoration is prescribed by the general 

| character of the building, the precise details of the gas-fittings must be left, 
after all, to the judgment or taste of the artists connected with them, be- 
cause the art thus brought into operation is of recent introduction, and 
there are no unbending traditions to bind men’s minds. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the ultimate judgment to be formed upon questions of taste as 
| applied to gas-fittings must depend upon their conformity to abstract princi- 
P 





es, so far as they apply to these matters—always bearing in mind the 
| reservations previously made on the score of satisfying the public taste of 
the day; for, however firmly a man may believe that the public is mis- 
taken in its opinions on such subjects, it is absurd to attempt violently to 
oppose it on any abstract principles. But let this be as it may, and with- 
| out entering upon any discussion as to the amount of deference to be paid 
to public opinion, I think that all must agree that, unless gas-fittings are 
| designed truthfully, and with reference to the ordinary laws of colour and 
| outline, they must fail to produce the full effect of which they are suscep- 
| tible, or must be positively objectionable. 
I cite, firstly, the ged of truthfulness, because I am convinced that it 
‘is the most essential element of beauty in art. Of course I do not mean 
that every pipe is to be shown, or to be brought into painful evidence. 
_ Nature herself does not make any such unnecessary display of the veins or 
| sinews of the animal frame. On the contrary, they are hidden and protected 
jin such a manner as to secure, not only an efficient discharge of their re- 
| Spective functions, but also the most pleasing appearance. But, if we con- 
| tinue this comparison, we shall find that in natural objects nothing is intro- 
| duced which is not necessary to secure the safety or the perfect action of 
| the organ so supposed to be adorned: in no case whatever do we find that 
| Nature applies to one set of circumstances the same mode of ornamentation 
which had been originally adapted to others. Everything in nature—every 
detail, in fact, of the organic or of the inorganic world—-is either indicative 
of, or is made to co-operate with, the essential functions of the object with 
which it is connected; and nothing is in vain—nothing is added which, to 
use a cant phrase of the day, can be stigmatised as “asham.” The same 
principles ought to be adopted even in our humble sphere, and we should 
aim at making our productions equally characteristic indications of the pur- 
poses they are intended to perform as Nature has taken care that her pro- 
ductions shall be. Gas-fittings should never be made to look like anything 
but gas-fittings. Let them be as ornamented or as ornamental as you will. 


cases in which you, gentlemen, can lead the taste of your customers, by 
laying before them models in conformity to the principles of art. 

In what I have previously said, my opinions with respect to the intro- 
duction of china, earthenware, or opaque vitreous substances, are implied. 
Generally speaking, they are used in such forms, and under such circum. 
stances, as to bring them under the category of “shams ;” and unless re- 
sorted to for the purpose of keeping out of sight the offensive nakedness of 
| the gas-pipes, I think that everything of this kind is to some extent ob- 
jjectionable. There are, however, occasions when it is desirable to conceal 
{the means of effecting the distribution of gas, just as Nature conceals the 
| veins and arteries of our bodies ; but whenever such occasions arise, it is 
{essential that the mode adopted should be in strict harmony with all the 
conditions around it; and, at any rate, that the colours of the enveloping 











All imitations of oil lamps, wax candles, or other trumpery of the kind so | 





often exhibited in many of our best buildings, ought to be carefully avoided, 
They are “ shams” in every sense of the word, and as such they must be 
offensive to every well-constituted mind, even supposing that the ornaments 
with which they are connected are in themselves elegant or beautiful. This 
said imitation of oil lamps is one of the most common errors of the parties 
who are usually consulted in questions of gas-fittings, and is, I think, the 
more decidedly objectionable, because the introduction of the rigid, straight 
descending pipe, evidently displays the falsehood of the whole design, and 
at the same time destroys the effect of the central reservoir. It is true that 
in every chandelier it is necessary to fill the portion of the composition 
from which the branch-lights spring; but of course this ought to be done in 
a manner which should be suggestive (to use another cant phrase) of the 
real object it is desired to efiect: certainly not in a manner suggestive of a 
style of illumination now discarded The same remarks may be extended 
to the imitations of cords, tassels, knots, &c., which are so much the fashion 
in France at the present day. They are essentially untrue, because things 
of the description represented’ cannot be executed in metal, and nothing but 
metal could be used to distribute gas underthe circumstances thus intended 
to be represented. “ Let no such things be imitated.” 

By the way, I must apologise for using the word “ chandelier” for a large 
central gas-burner, inasmuch as, properly speaking, that word is only appli- 
cable to a receptacle for candles—* a candlestick, apparatus, or instrument 
employed in the use of candles or rushlights,” to quote the words of a patent, 
registered Nov. 25, 1842. Unfortunately, we have no recognised English || 
word to express a central gas-burner; and perhaps I might be allowed to! 
suggest, and to use in future, that of “ lustre,” to convey that meaning! 
The word is already English, and it has been used in the sense I now seek 
to attach to it. 

It far too often happens that, when our gas artists depart from the imita- 
tion of the old oil lamp, with its large central reservoir, they fall into the 
opposite extreme—viz., that of contenting themselves with a more or less 
ornate arrangement of straight pipes. Very rarely, indeed, does it happen | 
that the intersection of right lines at right angles is pleasing to the eye, for | 
there is a stiffness and formality about such an arrangement of the parts of | 
a design which is very offensive on a small scale, and is only tolerable on a 
large scale, when the magnitude of the object is such as to render it im-|) 
possible to dwell upon detail. Thus, in the tubular bridge over the Menai), 
Straits, the simplicity of the leading lines of the composition is, beyond | 
doubt, one of the elements of its sublimity. But this principle ceases to be 
applicable in the cases of a single or of a 2-light gas-lustre, and the bare L| 
or L forms, at the same time that they may be the most economical, and, 
so far, the most strictly logical, are also about the most inelegant which 
could be devised. Again, the same thing may in substance be said of the 
brackets applied against walls; for it is impossible to conceive anything 
more disagreeable to the eye of an artist than the usual straight tube placed 
at right angles to the wall. In the latter case, moreover, the effect is, gene- 
rally speaking, rendered still more objectionable by the interposition of the| 
swivel-joint and the seating for the stopcock. There is no absolute neces- 
sity, however, for the preservation of these rigid straight lines, as I think 
will be apparent to any one who will examine the drawings or engravings 
upon the table, or to the wall-brackets or church-standards which I have | 
copied or adopted from M. Pugin’s works;* and this is precisely one of the | 











substances should not offend against the laws of what may be called | 
optical harmony. In some of the gorgeous gin palaces of our immense) 
metropolis, you will find illustrations both of the principles I advocate on | 
this subject, and of the defects I protest against. Occasionally the feed- : 
pipes are masked by vitreous substances in harmony with the colouring of |; 
the shop, and with the smaller fittings; but far too often the colours us 

appear to have been selected solely on account of what is commonly called || 
their “staring” nature, and they are utterly without reference to the 





‘ 

* The elaborately executed drawings, and the pattern-books of the principal French |’ 
manufacturers, of gas-fittings and ornamented iron-work, were the subjects | 
universal admiration; and the lecturer kindly complied with the request of severa 
seg on allow a more careful inspection of them at his offices, No. 14, Lincoln’s 
nn Fields. 
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tone of the objects around them, or to the detailed fittings. Thus it is by 
no means rare to see a brilliantly white pillar upon a dark mahogany 
ground, with brightly burnished or gilt brass branches; in other cases, 
|nillars of a bright apple green are used in conjunction with dead brass 
\furniture, and the whole is fixed upon a light wainscoat-coloured ground; 
|whilst in others, again, inexplicable vases are surrounded by desperate 
| attempts to imitate leaves, berries, and twigs, upon which ridiculously tame- 
\looking birds are supposed to be feeding. Of course, as “they who live to 
| please must please to live,” you cannot be held responsible for the choice 
lor for the bad taste of your customers; but there is an action and a re- 
laction in all these matters; and, if you were carefully to reflect upon the 
more than equivocal taste of many of the works you habitually execute, I 
am convinced that, with the usual tact of London tradesmen, you would 
isoon find the means of convincing your employers of their mistaken 
|opinions. In places of the description 1 have mentioned it would be absurd 
to seek for refined artistic excellence; but there is not, therefore, any reason 
why the decorations should offend against all artistic laws; and it is your 
duty, as far asin you lies, to guide public taste in these matters. Asa 
eneral rule, you have more influence over the class of employers to whom 
\I allude than architects have, and the improvement of their particular 
taste isso far in your hands. If you bearin mind that fitness, truthfulness, 
and harmony of colour are indispensable conditions in your branch of the 
arts—as in all others—and if you really think, I have no fear of the ultimate 
destinies of your art. 
| A few years since there raged a mania for what was called the imitation 
of natural objects. It lasted but a short time in the higher branches of 
architecture; but, unfortunately, it lingers still amongst the gas-fitters, and 
is responsible, amongst other follies, for the brass leaves and china berries 
just alluded to. The fact is, that the rigidity and the immoveable character 
| of all the metallic decoration place it beyond the province of literal imita- 
| tion of natural objects, and necessarily impress upon it a conventional cha- 
racter totally at variance with the freedom and soft, yielding grace of trees, 
leaves, and flowers, as they actually occur. Of course it must be under- 
stood that ultimately all our notions of ornament must be derived from 
objects of the external world: but the system I now protest against is the 
exaggeration of this principle; and it appears to me essentially false, be- 
cause of the manifest impossibility of fixing externally the ephemeral 
beauty of the plant, or the restless activity of the bird “rejoicing in the 
flowering thorn.” It isa modification of the bad taste now in fashion in 
|the higher classes for painted sculpture and excessive polychromic external 
|decoration; and in all these cases it proceeds from a mistaken view of the 
real province of the imitative arts, which ought rather to aim at suggesting 
ideas, than at servilely imitating the objects they seek to represent. 
|, It must not, however, be supposed that, because I object to the manner 
| in which the china or vitreous ornaments are so often applied, that I object 
to them “in toto.” Very far from it. They are often susceptible of being 
| very elegantly and very successfully applied; the conditions to be observed 
with respect to such application being, that they should accord in tone and 
colour with the other decorations around them; and that they should be 
introduced in conformity to the dictates of common sense—a quality which 
is a far surer guide in all questions of taste than writers upon art would in- 
| duce us to believe. For my own part, I confess that I admire exceedingly 
the lustres or wall-brackets in which the pipes of white metal are sheathed 
by cut glass; and this material has the additional advantage of reflecting 
| the light in many agreeable manners. All coatings of this description pre 
sent a strong recommendation in the ease with which they are cleaned, and 
the protection they afford to the tubes beneath them. The great error 
| which has, I think, hitherto pervaded their application has arisen from the 
undue importance attached to them, and from the fittings into which they 
enter being designed more with a view to display the china or glass orna- 
ments prominently, than with a view to their introduction as accessories to 
the distribution of the gas, which is, after all, the main object aimed at. 
There is great room for improvement in the forms of the fittings used 
externally, and, perhaps, also for some alteration in their materials. The 
lamp-posts to be seen in the greater number of our streets are as totally 
devoid of elegance as it is possible for them to be; and there is usually about 
as much taste displayed in their outlines as there is in the foot paving or the 
granite curbs to which they are attached. Even the colour of most of them 
is unpleasant in the day time, and is as objectionable as their form. That 
there is no occasion for this baldness and inelegance must, I think, be evident 
| to any one who will compare some of the designs for lamp-posts upon the 
table; and though it may not be advisable at all times to make them as 
ornate as those executed for the Place de la Concorde in Paris, yet I am sure 
that everybody will agree with me that the post adopted by the municipal 
authorities of the cotton metropolis, Manchester, is as discreditable to their 
| taste as anything can be. The commoner lamp-post of Paris now exhibited 
seems to me to be more worthy of general imitation than any other I am 
| acquainted with; and, indeed, when it is considered that, after the cost of 
the first model has been defrayed, there would be little or no difference in 
the price per cwt. of the metal required for the usual abominations placed 
in our streets, or for the more elegant form adopted elsewhere, I cannot 
understand why our taste should be continually offended by the repetition 
of the usual forms. We are not, as a nation, fortunate in’ these matters; 
| and the ornamental lamp-posts, as they are called by courtesy, of Trafalgar 
Square, or, to cite a more recent example, of the statue of Sir Robert 
| Peel, are very far indeed from being worthy of imitation or admiration. 
These objects, however, are, strictly speaking, more within the province of 
| the architect than within that of the gas-fitter; but the external lamps 
which are now so often used to throw light upon goods exposed in shop 
windows, and again in public houses—for unsublime as those houses may 
| be, they manage to thrust themselves most prominently into public notice 
—are quite within the limits of your pursuit; and it may therefore be worth 
| while to call your attention to the singularly ungraceful outlines usually 
given to the feed-pipes, and to the lamps and reflectors; whilst it far too 
often happens that the dimensions of the lamps are such, that the wind, 
| during the frequent gales of our latitude, causes them to swing about in a 
| manner which appears to be extremely dangerous. 
| When I said that it appeared to me that some modification or alteration 
in the materials used for external lighting might be effected, I alluded more 
particularly to the introduction of reflectors; for it is evident that much of 
the artificial light we endeavour to apply is allowed to pass into space with- 
out producing any useful effect. This is, however, essentially a practical 
question—one in which taste has, perliaps, little to do; but it is one worthy 
; Of serious consideration on the part of those who are interested in the ex- 
tended application of gas lighting, for evidently it must be of importance 
that the utmost useful effect should be obtained from the gas consumed. 
The effect produced by the application of gilding to the lamps upon the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris, already referred to, upon the iron raili 
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me to believe that it would be desirable occasionally to depart from the ex- 
clusive use of iron posts and brackets externally—observing always not to 
offer temptations for theft or mischief. In such situations as railway sta- 
tions, it would be possible to display great taste in these matters; but an 
examination of the last one erected in London, the Blackwall Station, shows 
that, if much may have been done of late years to improve the taste of our 
gas-fittings, “ still more remains to do.” The gas-pipes are there displayed 
in all their naked deformity, and in a manner which is almost ludicrous. 
The fittings in the great hall and in the waiting-rooms of the North Western 
Railway are of a far more satisfactory character; and, although of course I 
am aware that the circumstances under which they are applied are diffe- 
rent, I do contend that the amount of thought bestowed on these objects in 
the last named station contrasts strongly with the carelessness with which | 
they are treated in the other. | 

I] would call your attention to the manner in which the illuminated clock 
of Mr. Bennett's house in Cheapside is lighted, as illustrating the occasional 
application which may be made of the philosophical laws of optics to your 
business. Generally speaking, the faces of illuminated clocks are light, | 
whilst the hands and the figures are dark. In Mr. Bennett's clock—which, 
by the way, is similar to the clock erected, about 1845, at the Museum of 
Havre—the face of the dial is dark, and the figures and hands are illu- 
minated; and I can speak practically as to the fact that it is possible to 
distinguish the hour at a much greater distance by means of these clocks, 
than it is by means of the ordinary ones our parish authorities seem dis- 
posed entirely to abandon. The mode in which this illumination of the 
hands and figures is effected, is simply as follows:—The dial-plate and the 
hands are of glass, the latter being enclosed in a species of metal skeleton 
frame; the figures are painted upon the glass with a thick white translucent 
paint, of a highly refracting power, which is also applied to the back of the 
hands; and behind the glass a black cloth is stretched, at an angle of. 45° 
from the top. In the day time, of course the face of the clock looks black, | 
and the figures a dull white; for the rays of light pass through the plain 
glass, and are absorbed by the cloth, whilst they are partially retlected by 
the figures and hands. At night, the light is given by means of a row of 
gas-burners placed at the foot, and a little below the margin, of the glass. 
The rays of light from them, which impinge upon the plain glass, are of 
course only slightly detlected from their path, and are lost in space; whilst 
the rays which impinge upon the highly refracting medium of the hands 
and figures are deflected to the eyes of the spectator. There must be many 
occasions in practice where the laws of dioptrics might be similarly applied; 
and the remarkable results obtained by Messrs. Fresnel and Stevenson, by 
the application of the principles of catoptrics to lighthouse illumination, 
show that the field is still open to the application of even the most abstruse 
branches of science to the details of your profession. 

In another respect, too, it strikes me that there is room for the applica- 
tion of practical science to gas-fittings; I mean, that I think further experi- 
ments than those of Messrs Christisson and Turner are required upon the 
etfects of particular-shaped burners; and that, by some modifications in the 
shapes and arrangement of the apertures, it would be possible to secure 
some pleasing artistic effects, and to increase occasionally the amount of 
light obtainable from a given quantity of gas. In one of the public gar- 
dens of Paris pipes are laid in the midst of some dense but short grass, 
and are pierced with holes, through which the gas escapes in such a manner 
as to burn with a flame strikingly like the shape of a crocus; and the effect 
is, I assure you, exceedingly pleasing. We, however, seem to content our- 
selve with the argand burner, the fishtail, or the batswing lights, and to 
seek no additional ornament from a source so simple and, I had almost said, 
self-evident; for even Accum, in his “ Practical Treatise on Gaslight,” pub- 
lished in 1818, alludes to the ease with which “ the gas-flame may be exhi- 
bited under such variety of form and design as cannot fail to give rise to 
the most tasteful ornamental illumination.” The practical difficulty in this 
matter arises from the impurity of the gas usually delivered, which renders 
it necessary to introduce bell-shades; but, as if open lights were more used, 
the manufacturers would soon be compelled to pay greater attention to the 
quality of the article they distribute. I would urge you not to neglect this 
very easy mode of securing artistic decoration. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to resume the opinions I have submitted for 
your consideration as follows :— 

1. That, whatever gas-fittings are introduced, they must correspond 
strictly in character with the decorations of the room in which they are 
placed, and must be entirely in accordance with the general style of orna- 
mentation adopted, and in harmony with its tone and colour. 

2. ‘That, as in all decorative art the effect should, strictly speaking, be 
obtained rather by the form and outline of the ornaments than by the ad- 
ventitious aid of coloured materials, it would be preferable to confine your 
attention to the ornamentation of the materials absolutely necessary for 
the distribution of the gas, in so far as that can be effected by the modifica- 
tion of their outlines, rather than to seek for variety by the use of china, or 
of any vitreous substances. 

8. That, when it may be advisable or desirable to use this last-named 
description of materials, especial care should be taken to ensure a perfect 
harmony of colour both by day and night. 

4. That the imitation of natural objects be avoided. 

5. That the general outline and detailed ornaments of gas-fittings should 
be carefully studied, so as to avoid the introduction of any combinations of 
lines which should offend against the usual laws of composition known to 
prevail in other branches of the arts. But, before all and above all, it is 
essential that it should be the aim of the gas-fitter—as it ought to be of 
every other artist—to make his productions the exponents of a truthful, 
consistent, and reflecting mind. Constantly struggling to attain perfection, 
he should take lessons in every school; but he should think and act for 
himself, if he desire to be considered an original, or even a conscientious, 
artist: and, believe me, that no man can ever be even what is called a good 
tradesman, unless he possess a considerable degree of the truthful artistic 
feeling | seek to recommend. My last words are, “ Be true.” Sooner or 
later refinement of taste will follow, if it do not already exist. It can never 
really exist unless you “ be true.’ 

At the close of the lecture, 

The CHARMAN made a few observations. He said there was one feature 
in the present case which they would not often have to complain of, and 
that was that the paper just read was much too short. He had listened to 
it with much pleasure, and he considered they were much indebted to Mr. | 
Burnell for the excellent service he had rendered them. One thing had 
struck him in the course of the lecture which, though a a small matter, was 
worthy of consideration, and that was the suggestion to employ a rose tint 
in gas-glasses. Ifthe idea were carried out, it would help to take off that 
ghastly appearance which was sometimes imparted by guslight. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Burnell in thinking that the neutral tint, or London smoke, 
as it was called, was most objectionable. The idea of making artificial light 
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still more blue, rather than of a warm ruddy tint, was an erroneous one. 
True, for optical purposes, if — could reduce it to a pure white light, so 
much the better; but a moonlight effect was not a desirable one for general 
purposes. Another observation had reference to the Liverpool or sun 
burner in the shop in Oxford Street. That was a mode of shop illumina- 
tion which had many advantages, but it had also many disadvantages. The 
sun burner was a most efficient ventilator, but its effect upon the general 
appearance of the goods exposed beneath it was anything but what he liked 
to see. In his opinion, the more the light was diffused, so as to prevent 
the cutting up of shadows, the better. 

After a few remarks from a gentleman in the room upon some instances 
of false taste in gas stoves, &c., the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, and an intimation from the chairman that the next lecture 
would be delivered by Mr. Lewis Thompson, on Thursday, the 15th instant. 





THE GAS QUESTION IN HEREFORD. 


At the Meeting of the Town Council of Hereford, held on the 7th inst., 
the Mayor read the following neers from the committee appointed at a 
former meeting to treat with the Hereford Gas Company for the gas-works 
and the property connected therewith. Mr. Shellard left the room, remark- 
ing that he could not take any part in the discussion which might ensue, and 
that it would perhaps be better that he should retire. 

The committee report that they have held several meetings with the committee of 
the Gas pone ge and, in pursuance of a resolution agreed upon by the two com- 
mittees, their solicitors have, under the advice of counsel, prepared a draft agree- 
ment for a the gas-works, messuage, and premises, and other property 
thereto belonging, in the occupation of Mr. Thompson, as lessee thereof, at such 
valuation as shall be agreed upon by two gentlemen—one to be named by the Gas 
Company and the other by the corporation—with power for them to name an umpire 
to act if necessary. 

That your committee have named George Flintoff, Esq., of 46, Renshaw Street, 
Liverpool, as arbitrator on the part of the corporation; and the Gas Company have 
named Thomas Greaves Barlow, of 3, Parliament Street, London, as arbitrator on 
their part; but that, since the making such nomination, your committee have been 
informed by the solicitor to the Gas Company that Mr. Barlow declines to meet Mr. 
Flintoff on the business, and have been requested to substitute another person as 
arbitrator in the place of Mr. Flintoff. 

That, in consequence of the reasons assigned in a letter from Mr. Barlow, and read 
by Mr. Lanwarne, the solicitor to the Gas Company, together with the representa- 
tions of Mr. Lanwarne and Mr. Shellard, as to the inefficiency of Mr. Flintoff for the 
office of arbitrator, your committee have withdrawn Mr. Flintoff, but have thought 
it advisable to take the opinion of the council previously to naming another 
arbitrator. 

Your committee append a — of Mr. Barlow’s letter to this report.* 

Under all the circumstances, therefore, your committee are of opinion that the Gas 
Company should withdraw Mr, Barlow as their arbitrator. 


Mr. Batuarv: Not having been able to attend the meeting of the com- 
mittee, 1 should like to ask whether it was upon the letter of Mr. Barlow that 
a recommended the withdrawal of Mr. Flintoff? 

he Mayor: Mr. Lanwarne and Mr. Shellard (the latter gentleman one 
of the committee of gas proprietors) attended the meeting; and Mr. Lan- 
| warne, producing a pamphlet of which Mr. Flintoff is alleged to be the 
author, said it contained obscene matters. In fact, I observed to him (Mr. L.) 
that if one-half of the imputations that were made upon Mr. Flintoti’s cha- 
|racter by him, and Mr. Shellard, and Mr. Barlow were true, it would be 
| disgraceful to the city to have such an arbitrator. The committee considered 

these facts sufficient to recommend the withdrawal of Mr. Flintoff. 
|. Mr. Harton said that, as this discussion would go into the public prints, 
| he wished to state that he had had a correspondence with Mr. Flintoff on 
| the subject, and that that gentleman denied 7 toto being the author of the 
| pamphlet, or that he ever lived in Fleet Street, or that he ever sold the pam- 
| phlet to Mr. Barlow. He (Mr. H.) only regretted that he had not been 
earlier in possession of these facts, so that he might have met the serions 
charges made by Mr. Lanwarne and Mr. Shellard against Mr. Flintoff at the 
| gas meeting which took place on Thursday last. The real and true facts, 
| he believed, were that Mr. Flintoff was similarly engaged sometime ago at 
Blackburn, and in order to attempt to damage him there, his opponents re- 
published 2000 copies of the pamphlet referred to, which they attributed to 
,bim, and to which they put his name, and circulated it throughout the 
j town. But they did not succeed, for the Town Council saw through it; and 
he (Mr. H.) had in his possession a Blackburn paper containing a report of 
observations made by different members of the council, and showing that 
| Mr. Flintoff carried the day, and received a vote of thanks. 

Mr. Power ut said it appeared that Mr. Barlow and Mr. Flintoff had taken up 
| Very opposite views, and therefore, if they had met, it was only reasonable to 
| Suppose there would have been a very great difference of opinion entertained. 
| As to the charges made against Mr. Flintoff, he knew not whether they were 
true or false; but he thought that when the Gas Company suggested the 
withdrawal of Mr. Flintoff, it would have been but good taste at the same 
time to have withdrawn their own arbitrator, and then two fresh ones could 
have been nominated, 

The Mayor: We were censured in very strong language by the Gas Com- 
pany’s solicitor for appointing Mr. Flintoff, and Mr. Shellard said they had 
refused to withdraw Mr. Barlow; but the matter was to be reconsidered at a 
meeting to be held yesterday. 

Mr. PowEt1: It would be desirable to start in an amicable manner ; but 
this is not likely to be the case if they reject our arbitrator, and won’t 
withdraw their own. I am sorry that the committee have withdrawn Mr. 
Flintoff before bringing the subject before the general board. 

Mr. Hatron: It is for this board to confirm the withdrawal or not. We 
have come here for advice. 

The Mayor: Could any private individual, in the face of Mr. Barlow's 
letter, appoint a man whom, it is stated, ‘* no respectable person can meet.’ 

Mr. Court said, a proposition that was made to the Gas Company, that if 
they would withdraw Mr. Barlow, the council would withdraw Mr. Flintoff, 





* A copy of Mr. Barlow's letter was appended to the report; but, as it will be seen 
from the following letter that its publication is threatened to be made the ground for 
an action, our readers will comprehend our motives for declining to publish it, or the 
principal part of the discussion to which its reading gave rise :— 

Bath, May 10, 1856. 

Sir,—I am instructed by Mr. Flintoff to apply to you with reference to a libellous 
letter which appears to have been addressed by you to Mr. Lanwarne, of Hereford, 
and to have been publiciy read at a meeting of the Town Council at that place, and 
then printed in the local newspaper. The letter, unanswered by Mr. Flintoff, who 
indignantly repudiates the allegations it contains, is calculated to do him serious in- 
jury; and unless you retract those allegations, and make a proper apology, and un- 
less, besides, you express your readiness to compensate him for the pecuniary damage 
which the sending of such a letter, and its consequent publication, must have done, 
my instructions are to commence legal proceedings against you ; and I will thank you 
to name your attorney, with whom I will cause the necessary process to be leit. 














I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. F, Stack. 


Thomas G. Barlow, Es}. 











was met with a direct negative by Mr. Shellard. It was now for the board | 
to say whether or not Mr. Flintoff should be withdrawn. 

Mr. GzorGE had understood the impression of the committee was that, | 
unless the Gas Company: withdrew Mr. Barlow, the council ought not to 
withdraw Mr. Flintoff. 

Mr. Jay: In accordance with the recommendation of the committee, I 
propose that the council withdraw Mr. Flintoff. 

Mr. PARKER: On what ground ? . 

The Mayor: On the alleged ground of his not being a respectable person. | 

Mr. Parker: I think we should call upon the Gas Company to state what 
are the charges against Mr. Flintoff, and if he cannot answer them, then will 
be the time to withdraw him. | 

Mr. BopENHAM said that the council had not the means—if they felt in-| 
clined to enter upon the task—of determining which was the more respect- | 
able man of the two, Mr. Barlow or Mr. Flintoff—whether either or both | 
were respectable or disreputable. There seemed to be some strong charges | 
made on both sides; but he thought the course to be pursued was for the 
council and the Gas Company, without entering into those charges, to en- 
deavour to nominate two men who would be likely to come to some decision. || 
It was hardly possible that two men so much at enmity as Mr. Barlow and | 
Mr. Flintoff evidently were could come to any proper or just decision if 
they were to meet. ite would propose the following resolution, which he} 
thought would meet the views entertained by the council :— | 

That this board does not oem in the imputation cast upon Mr. Flintoff by! 
Messrs. Barlow, Shellard, and Lanwarne, and that the request to withdraw the name 
of Mr. Flintoff be only acceded to on the express condition that the Gas Company | 
withdraw Mr. Barlow, | 

This proposition was unanimously adopted. 





CITY OF LONDON COURT OF SEWERS. 
GUILDHALL, ApriL 29. 
PUBLIC LIGHTING OF THE CITY. 


At a Meeting of the Commissioners—Mr. Deputy PewTress in the chair— 
the tenders for lighting the City were taken into consideration. There were 
present, as representatives of gas companies, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, chairman 
of the Chartered; Mr. Robert Alexander Gray, chairman of the City; and! 
Mr. Gabriel, deputy-chairman of the Great Central—with directors and 
officers of each company. 

Mr. Dawe (the chief clerk) proceeded to read the tenders. The tender of 
the Chartered was for lighting 1100 public lamps, bats’-wing burners, at 
£4. 5s. per lamp for one year, and £4. 23. per lamp per annum for three 
years. It was stated by the chief clerk that the former contract of the Char- 
tered was £2. 193. 6d. per lamp, and the great discrepancy in the price was 
remarked upon. 

The tender of the City Company was £4. 10s. per lamp per annum for one 
year, and £4, 63. per annum for three years. The district tendered for in- 
cluded 1700 lamps. 

The tender of the Great Central was £4. 6s. per lamp per annum for one 
year, and £4. 4s. for three years. c ; 

The representatives of the several companies were then requested to retire 
whilst the tenders were discussed. 

Mr. Deputy Bower remarked, that the singular uniformity of the tenders 
looked like a combination between the companies to get a good price. He 
thought they must have had a meeting on the subject. He thought from | 
£2. 19s. 6d. to £4. 2s. on the part of the Chartered was a very great leap, | 
which he considered was not warranted by the present price of coals, as com- 
pared with the period embraced by the contract at £2. 19s. 6d. per lamp. 
Coal was now very much cheaper, and he thought there was no reason to | 
apprehend a rise. i ‘ : : ) 

Mr. Deputy Connery said, taking the price at which private consumers in | 
the City were supplied, and which was regulated by act of Parliament, he | 
thought the figures high for the public lamps. 

Mr. Deputy DaxtN said, although from the position he had the honour to | 
hold in one of the companies (Great Central) interested he should refrain | 
from voting on the question, he would nevertheless state for the information 
of the court that the consumption of each lamp was about 20,000 cubic feet | 
of gas per annum, which, at 4s. per 1000, would amount to £4. The lighting | 
and cleaning amounted to about 15s. per annum. ‘The tender, therefore, of 
the Great Central Company showed a reduction of 11s. per lamp, as compared 
with the price per 1000, viz., 4s., at which private consumers were supplied. 
The contracts of the Imperial Company were at an average of £5 per lamp; 
and he had ascertained that no contract for lighting existed in the metropo- 
lis at the present time below £4. 4s, per lamp, the price at which the Great | 
Central had tendered. The company with which he was connected had put | 
the price at the lowest figure they were able, and at a diminution of 11s. per | 
lamp below what the price would be to private consumers, taking into con- | 
sideration the lighting and cleaning. 

Mr. Deputy Connery remarked, that the rage on which the Great 
Central had obtained the countenance of this commission was, that they 
would benefit the citizens in regard to the supply of gas beyond what was 
done by any then existing company. He thought it would be prudent to 
contract for one year only, as someother company might be induced to come 
forward to obtain the ae of this commission. The expectation was 
that the public, through this commission, would be liberally served by the 
Great Central. 1t appeared to him, that because the act of Parliament did not 
apply as to the price of public lamps, the company had taken advantage of | 
that circumstance to put an increased price upon the public lamps. He | 
thought that was a good reason why they should not contract for more than | 
one year. 

My. ABRAHAMS thought the advance on the part of the Chartered from 
£2. 19s, Gd. to £4. 43. an enormous one; it was an advance of one-third 
upon the former contract. However, it appeared the Chartered was lower in 
each instance in the present tenders than the other two companies, being 
£4s. 5s. and £4, 2s., as against the Great Central £4. 63. and £4. 4s. He 
thought the commissioners had no alternative but to close with those con- 
tracts. He, however, would remark, that the price of coals was down very 
much, with every probability of a further reduction; and he thought they 
ought to have as favourable a contract as on the last occasion. 

Mr. Deputy Gopson remarked, that it ought to be considered which com- 
pny supplied the best quality of gas: that ought to be an element in the 
matter. Their medical officer could inform them which gas was the best as 
regarded illuminating power. He thought that ought to have some weight 
with the court in determining the contracts. 

Mr. Deputy Curis'ry considered that the tenders were not higher than the 
companies were justified in asking. The price they had hitherto paid must 
have been ruinous to the company who had accepted it; but there was at 
that time great competition in gas in the City. No district of the metropolis 
Was paying a less price than was now tendered, He was glad that the com- | 
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petition in the City had ceased, and that there was a probability of a fair 
return to those who had invested their money in those undertakings. If they 
| supplied the public lamps at a ruinously low price, some one must pay the 
sacrifice. He could see no reason why a company should be asked to light 
the public streets at a loss to themselves, any more than they could be ex- 
| pected to supply their customers generally at a loss. He thought the tenders 
|were fair and reasonable. He knew companies who were getting £5 and 
jand £5. 5s. per lamp, but none lower than was now tendered. 

Mr. WexsTER said the contract for Islington was £4. 12s. per lamp for 
\five years, four of which had now expired. According to the number of 
hours the lamps burned, the cost, if burned by meter, would be considerably 
|above the contract price. It must be quite apparent why the Great Central 
|took so low a price on a former occasion; it was to introduce their gas into 
\the City; and having accomplished that object, and as they afforded a satis- 
|factory supply in every respect, he thought they were justified in asking 
leomething ike a remunerating price for lighting the patie lamps. He be- 
lieved they could not afford to do it at a less figure than that tendered. 
| Mr. Deputy Wuiresipe remarked, that they had no alternative but to 
| accept one or other of these tenders. 
| Mr. Haywoop (the engineer of the commission), in reply to an inquiry, 
| stated that the Chartered and the City tendered for separate districts. The 
‘Chartered could only supply the northern and eastern districts, whilst the 
|City could only supply the southern and western districts. The Great Cen- 
| tra was the only company in a position to supply the whole of the City. 
| Mr. Dakin said the former contract of the Great Central was at £3. 17s. 6d. 





| per ae 

| Mr. Wurresipt, considering the tender of the Chartered, would give that 
company the preference, if they were in a position to light the whole of the 
| City; and he did not think there was any chance of getting a lower tender 
| from the other companies. It had been remarked that the Great Central had 
', accomplished their object in getting themselves established in the City, but 
||he thought they might have made a more modest advance of price than they 
|| had done on the present occasion. 

|| ae ao : It is only an advance of 63, 6d, per lamp; from £3. 17s. 6d. 

i to £4. 4s. 

Mr. Deputy Coxnry moved that the contracts be for one year only, in 
lorder, he said, to leave it open for the offer of lower tenders at the expiration 
|of that period, which he thought was probable. 

| Wr. WEBSTER seconded the motion. 

| Mr. WHITEsIDE remarked, that before the Great Central Company was 
/established, the lowest price was £4. 4s. for bats’-wing lights. 

| The ENGINEER said, from 1844 up to the time of the existence of the 
| Great Central, the price was £4. 4s, per lamp. 

Mr. WHITESIDE believed, if that was the former price, it could not be done 
at much less now. 

The ENGINEER remarked, that at that time the price to private consumers 
was 8s. per 1000. 

Mr. WuHITESIDE said, they were told that £4. 4s. did not pay, and he 
thought the price of coals was about the same as in 16 i4, upon the average. 

Mr. Wester said the price of gas to private consumers was 63. per 1000 
in 1845; and, if £4. 4s. was considered a fair price per lamp, then he thought 
they could not complain of that amount at the present time. The question 
jee | whether there was any likelihood of a reduction at the expiration of a 
twelvemonth. He very much doubted it; and if so, there would be a loss of 
a y lamp by taking the contract for a year only. 

r. Deputy BARNARD remarked, that the advance on the Chartered tender 
was £1. 2s, 6s. per lamp, whilst that of the Great Central was only 6s. 6d., or 
only £1. 1s. in advance of the former contract of the Chartered. Therefore 
the tender was certainly in favour of the Great Central. 

Mr. Dakin remarked, that the original contract of the Great Central for 
the whole of the City was £3. 17s. 6d. per lamp, and the difference was as 
between that sum and £4. 4s, which was now tendered. With regard to 
what had fallen from Deputy Corney and Mr. Abrahams, he begged to say 
that the company with which he had the honour to be connected had not 
sailed under false colours. What they proposed to do was to reduce the 
price of gas in the City from 6s. to 4s. per 1000 to the private consumers ; 
and he contended the guarantee which they gave to the corporation of this 
City had been faithfully and honourably fulfilled to the letter. They had 
not only reduced the price of gas 30 per cent., but the illuminating power of 
the gas had been increased 26 per cent. beyond the standard required by the 
act of Parliament. He contended that the Great Central had accomplished 
‘the purposes for which it was established; and it was unfair now, after the 
struggles through which that company had passed, to say that they had not 
served the great public purposes for which they were established. The con- 
tract for the public lights was taken quite irrespective of that company being 
admitted into the City at all. They tound that the contract at £3. 17s. 6d. 
was not remunerative, and they did not consider themselves at all under an 
obligation to supply the public lights at so much less a sum than was charged 
|to private consumers. He had taken pains to obtain information with respect 
to the contracts in other districts of the metropolis. Ie had communicated 
|| with the Imperial Company, the larg: st and perhaps best-managed company 
in the world, and had received a reply from the secretary that their contracts 
for public lights averaged £5 per lamp. The lights in the Strand, he found, 
|were supplied by the London Company, also at £5 per lamp. The South 
|Metropolitan contracts averaged £4. 15s., and the tender of the Great Central 
was at the lowest price of any contract in the metropolis, viz., £4.43. He 
| thea Lt, after these remarks, the court would be of opinion that the company 
|which he had the honour to represent had acted with liberality, both in 
— to this tender and in their conduct to the public at large. 

. BARCLAY moved that the contracts be taken for three years. 
| Mr. Ross seconded the motion. He said he thought it useless to delay a 
|decision upon the matter. They had asked for tenders and had received 
|them, and he thought they could not complain of the price of 1844, at atime 
, when there was considerable opposition in gas in the City. He did not con- 
|sider this by any means an overcharge, and he thought they were in a very 
fair position to come to a decision for three years. ‘They could not expect a 
| lower price; and if they delayed the contract, they might find themselves in 
/@ much worse position, with considerable impediments in their way. He 
thought the citizens at large were under great obligations to the Great 
|Central for the benefits of cheap gas. For years before the establishment of 
that company, the other companies made the public pay a larger price than 
was justltied y the article supplied. The Great Central came in under the 
auspices of the corporation, and caused a reduction of price to the whole body 
lof consumers. He considered that company had acted with great fairness 
|and liberality, and that they were not open to the remarks that had been 


Mr. Deputy Gopson also defended the Great Central, and supported the 
proposition for a contract for three years. 

The CHatrMAN put the question, when there appeared 11 for and 65} 
against. 

It was then agreed that the tender of the Chartered at £4. 2s. per lamp | 
for the northern and eastern districts be accepted, 

It was also agreed that the tender of the Great Central for the southern 
and western districts, at £4. 4s. per lamp, be likewise accepted. | 

The representatives of the companies were readmitted, and informed by 
the chairman of the decision at which the court had arrived, and that portion | 
of the business of the day was concluded. 





| 

| 

PUBLIC LAMPS AT MALVERN. | 

At the last meeting of the Malvern Improvement Commissioners, the | 
following report from Mr. Jones, the engineer of the Gas-Works, was laid | 
before the board :— | 


TO THE GAS COMMITTEE OF THE MALVERN IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS. 
April 22, 1856. | 
Gentlemen,—The monthly returns from the gas-works having come before me, I 
remark thatthe public lamps are burned all night; and, as you may not be aware of 
the cost of same, I beg to hand in a tabular statement for your guidance, and, further, 
to recommend that the hours of lighting be reduced.—I am, gentlemen, yours | 


obediently, J. Hopeson Jonxs. | 
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cone demur was raised as to the correctness of Mr. Jones’s calculation, 
an 

Mr. Epwarps explained that, if the lamps were kept burning from dusk 
till daylight, the cost would amount to £13U0 per annum, 

The CHArrMAN said that he had not altered his opinion as to the desirability | 
of keeping the lamps lighted the whole of the night; but they must consider 
their means. It would therefore be better to effect a curtailment of the 
—— at once ; for a time, at least. 

Mr. Burnzow complained that £6. 9s. 10d. per lamp was a great amount. 
Could anything be named upon which Mr. Jones had based his calculations— 
for instance, the expenditure incurred in any other town ? 

Mr. ELMSLIE also remarked upon the charge per lamp, while in other towns 
he could name it was only about one-half—viz., 

Mr. Epwarps attempted to explain that gas companies always lost by 
contracting for the lighting of public lamps at so low arate. ‘hey did so 
merely to introduce their gas into a town. 

Mr. Burrow considered that Mr. Jones should be called upon to explain 
upon what he had based his calculations. 

Mr. STANNAH suggested, in order to reduce the expenditure, the removal | 
of some of the lamps. 

Mr. ELasi1e and Mr. Burrow both strongly objected to this course. 

The Cuarmmman remarked, that in Bath gas was supplied at the rate of 
4s. Gd. per 1000 feet, and the returns were 10 per cent. 

Mr. Burrow said they had succeeded in lighting the town properly, and 
he should be sorry to see the board taking the retrograde steps advised by Mr. 
Stannah. He thought the town would rather submit to a slight increase on 
the rates. 

Mr. Epwarps said there was one thing to be considered—if Mr. Jones’s 
calculation was right, they could not go on, as the present rate of expenditure | 
would involve more money than they were empowered by act of Parliament 
to raise. It would, however, be easy to calculate the expense when they 
knew what each lamp would burn per hour. | 

Mr. Burrow inquired what would be the gross rate necessary to cover the 
expense of lighting the lamps as recommended by Mr. Jones. | 

Mr. Morrison replied that, as £1300 would be expended, a rate of 2s. in | 
the ape would be required. They would then be without a penny for any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Epwanps observed, that if the lamps were put out at twelve o'clock 
at night, the expense would be reduced one-half; and, after some further | 
discussion, he gave notice that at the next meeting he would move the re- | 
scinding of Mr. Burrow’s motion, then on the books, for lighting the public 
lamps all night; and this course being agreed to, the matter ended for the 
present. 








Norwicu.—On Sunday night (20th ult.), about twenty minutes past 
ten o'clock, an explosion of gas occurred at the bank of Messrs. Gurneys 
and Birkbecks, which did considerable damage to that part of the new 
building which looks towards the Castle Hill. It is the duty of one of 
the two clerks who sleep in the bank to go through the rooms to ascertain 
that all is safe. In one of the rooms on the ground-floor at the back, 
looking into the garden, he found the moveable gas-burner had slipped 
down to the full extent. In slipping it up the flame of his candle, it is 
supposed, came in contact with the gas which was escaping. In an in-| 
stant a tremendous explosion took place, doing very considerable da-| 
mage to that part of the building. The entire front, from the top to the | 
bottom (three storeys), is driven away from the sides; the joists and floor | 
of the room above the one where the explosion took place were forced up | 
nearly a foot; the entire furniture—sofas, chairs, and pictures—thrown | 
in a confused heap on the floor; the bookcase-doors forced open, the win- | 
dows forced out, the curtains torn, the carpet destroyed, and the walls in 
the bed-room above separated. In the room where the explosion took 
place, the window, which was secured by iron-plated shutters and thick 
bars, was driven several yards into the garden, the frame riven into pieces, 
and the iron plating bent into a semicircle. ‘The door was absolutely 








|made upon them. The reports of the chemical referee, who was also an 

| officer of this court, proved the high quality of the gas supplied; and if they 

| Went elsewhere they would not be served better, if so well. For himself he 

= personally indebted to the Great Central for what they had done for the 
ity. 





riven into shreds. ‘The window of the room adjoining, both glass and 
wood-work, was smashed. The most extraordinary circumstance is, that 

the young man who was the accidental cause of the occurrence escaped 
| almost entirely unhurt, although standing in the centre of the room, near 
| the chandelier, when the explosion took place.—Norwich Mercury. 
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CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. NEWCASTLE. ‘ SCOTCH CANNEL. per ton. 
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| | | -4 &{ Burnhope, Eighton Moor, Lesmahago at Glasgow 25 0 pa 
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4 and5 do. Jee 710 0615 0/7 0| 7 0 7 0 0; Best Newcastle fire-bricks, 60s. per 1000 | Welch bariron in London...... £9. per ton, 
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WROUGHT IRON TUBING, 


» subject to 35 per cent. Discount. 





























SHEEN, Gas and Railway 

¢ Lantern Maker, 905, Holborn Hill, begs to 

inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 

tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
| terms, and keep them iu repair by the year. 


“WAkwick LOCAL BOARD OF 


HEAL'TH.—Contracts for Drainage and Water- 
ive notice, that they are 





| Works.—The Board pees 
repared to receive TENDERS from parties who may 
‘|be willing to CONTRACT for LAYING certain 
| STONEWARE and CAST-IRON DRAIN PIPES and 
| CAST-IRON WATER PIPES, Building an Engine 
'and Boiler House, Constructing Reservoirs, Filter 
| Beds, and Pump Well; also for supplying a Wrought- 
iron Tank, and the Construction of a Service Tower, 
| and other works, The centract, drawings, and specifi- 
|| cations may be examined at the office of the under- 
| signed, at Warwick, on and after the 8th instant, where 
|, also statements of quantities and forms of tender may 
|| be obtained, Further particulars will be given at the 
| offices of Mr. Lister, Engineer to the Local Board, 4, 
| Trafalgar Square, LONDON. Tenders must be sent in 
| on or before the 2nd day of June next. No tender will 
| be entertained unless duly made upon the printed form. 
By order of the Board, 
James TrBpits, Clerk to the Local Board. 


Warwick, May 1, 1856. 











TO GAS ENGINEERS, GAS CONTRACTORS, 
AND OTHERS. 


| 

| 

Me PRESTON LUMB is prepared 
| to receive TENDERS for the MAKING of 
|, GAS in a flourishing town situate in the north of Eng- 
|\land, The Gas to be equal in quality to that supplied 
| by the Imperial and Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
| Companies in London, The quantity of Gas to be de- 
| termined by the ption o: sand public 
| lights. The Works are in a perfect state of repair. 
|| The Company will advance money on account, and the 
| Contractors will be required to adjust accounts half- 
| yearly. Security to the amount of £600 will be re- 
| quired for the full fulfilment of Contraet. The Con- 
{| tract will be for seven years certain. The present 
| annual make of Gas is about 10,000,000 cubic feet, 

|; __ All further information may be had on application to 
| Mr. Lump, 33, Beaufort Street, Cuetsga, who will 
|| receive Tenders till the 10th of June next. 


May 1, 1856. 


| 











. PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London. 


ILLIAM SMITH, by the 
} improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
|and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
| Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
‘dered certain by the introduction of the adjustin 
| slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Leve 
|is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
|| possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
\| creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
|| great desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
|| Equitable Gas Meter neatniess and strength are com- 
| bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
\| by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
| best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 

|| in the gas. 

Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
|| hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
}| ment assured. 
|| Station Meters, Governors, &.,made on the shortest 
|; notice. 


1 
| 
1 











2inches.| lginch. | lginch. | linch. | 3 inch 4 inch 

| # 4d 8. d. eet oS Shi «. & 

Patent welded tubes, from 2tol2feet, perfoot| 1 8 1 0 0 10 e .% 0 5; 0 43 
Ee Be » 6in.tol8in.,each 3 0 2 0 1 9 1 3 1 0;0 9 
Connecting pieces, or long screW8  ............++ 3 6 2 3 2 0 : = 1. Ss 0 11 
Bends, springs, and elbows, wrought iron... 3 9 | 2 3 | 1 9 | tk © ae ee 
Tees, wrought or cast ...... debuectipliogaphbes’ “3 4 0 2 6 2 0 ie » 0 10 
Crosses, Wrought OF CA8t.........cccsssserserrereees) 4 6 3 0 2 6 2 0 . © . = 
Iron cocks... 17 6 9 6 + £1 3 3 2 6 
Ditto, with brass plug ......... 28 «0 1 0 So ¢ t's Ss 5 6 4 6 
Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, : 2 0 9 . Bit i¢ 0 5 0 4 
Plain sockets .........0 1 0 0 8 - -% 0 5 0 4 0 3 

Syphons, 2 quart 1 0 4 (0 13. 6 13 0 12 0 
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By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
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H BOULTON, 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS. 

No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 

LONDON. 

Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 
Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 


of Gas Apparatus. 
T° be Sold, Four Dry Lime Purifiers, 
each 13 ft. 2in. long, by 4 ft. 2in. wide, inside, 
divided into Three Compartments, with Three Tiers of 
Trays in each. These have only been in use since 
1847, and are removed to make room for larger ones.— 
For particulars apply to the MANAGER, Gas Works, 
CARLISLE. 





TO GAS COMPANIES. 








DRY-LIME PURIFIER. 


March 12, 1856. 
yo be Sold, by Private Contract, a 

DRY-LIME PURIFIER, in good condition, 
8 feet square, divided into Four Compartments, with 
Valve in the centre; the Inlet and Outlet Pipes of 
4 inches diameter. Is now ready for inspection at the 


BEVERLEY Gas- Works. 
BRYAN DONKIN and C0.’s improved 

GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great: security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from Lls. to 14s. per inch 
diameter. BryaN DoNKIN and Co., 

Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


OTICE.—Mr. N, DEFRIES,|Consult- 
ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas 
companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
any gentlemen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, St. 
PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 
manufacturing department, they will have the fullest 
opportunity of investigating the many improvements he 
has recently effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
against leakage and non-registration, even against the 
searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. The Rotary-Valve 
Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
ter of a foot per hour upona blue light; and a guarantee 
will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 
for not less than five years, free of expense. With this 
meter the gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
return, and the public upon having a just measurer. 

GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, for all classes. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
fire, &c. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
and perfect ventilation secured, 

Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 
in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 
145, REGENT STREET, or at his residence, 5, Firznoy 
SQUARE, by giving one day’s notice. 

Gas-works erected for private houses, where no gas 
| company exists. 




















FREIGUTS, per Ton. 





Coastwise—Newcastle. Foreign, 


















Chatham & Roches. 7s.6d! Boulogne... 3. 6d 
Cork . 11 0 | Barcelona 0 
Dover . 8 0 | Bordeaux .. 6 
Dublin .... 12 0 | Cadiz 6 ‘ 
Exeter Quay 9 6 | Calais .. 6 
Folkestone ... . 8 O | Dieppe.. 0 
Hastings.... . 9 O | Genoa .... 0 
 — eee 7 6 | Hamburg 9 
Lowestoft &Yarmth 5 0 Havre ....... 0 
PR acusteneseescnsosees 6 0} Leghorn . 0 
Portsmouth 8 9} Lisbon....... 0 
Plymouth ., 9 0 | Rotterdam.. 6 
Whitstable. 7 0 | Stettin..... 0 
Weymouth............ 8 6 | Trieste an 0 








OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS- 
LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 
price 15s., bound in cloth and lettered. Cloth backs 
for binding, 2s. 6d. each. A few copies of Vols. II. 
aud III. are also still on sale, 
W. B. KiNG, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


» JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 


can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meterwith- 
out registering.. 


[HE British Portable Gas Apparatus 
COMPANY. 


LIMITED.—CAPITAL, £20,000. 

This Company is organised to Manufacture and Sell 
an IMPROVED GAs APPARATUS, Patented by 
ABRAM LonGBoTTom, C.E. 

By the use of this Apparatus, Gentlemen and Ma- 
nufacturers residing or having their works beyond the 
gas limits of our cities and towns, can be supplied at a 
—_— cost with the means of manufacturing their own 

as. 

The Company will furnish the material out of which 
the Gas is to be made. 

The Gas produced by the use of this Apparatus and 
Material is of great purity, containing nothing that is 
injurious to Health, Furniture, Metals, or Paint. 

The sphere of the Company’s operations will be ex- , 
tensive, viz.:—Towns and Villages where gas is not 
a'ready introduced — Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s | 
Country Seats—Country Manufactories—Railway Sta- 
tions -- Hospitals— Asylums— Col'eges —Schools—and 
every place where purity and freedom from all that is 
injurious and noxious in light is of consequence. 

It is confidently anticipated that the profits of the 
Company will be large; their sources will be threefold, 
viz. :— 

1. By the Sale of the Apparatus ; 

2. By the Sale of the Oil trom which the Gas is made; 








and, ‘ 
3. By the Purchase and Resale of the Refuse, Ma- 
terial produced in the Manufacture of the Gas. 
On an average, one gallon of the Oil sold by the 
Company will produce 100 cubic feet of Gas, and leave 
one gallon refuse, or residuum, which residuum, after | 
pom es a simpleand inexpensive chemical process, | 
can be sold for more than its original cost. | 
One hundred cubic feet of this Gas will burn as long, 
in the same burners, as 300 feet of ordinary coal gas, 
and yield a superior light. 
ay of Oil, in England, would be about 9d, per | 
allon. {| 
. The price of a Machine competent to supply ten | 
burners five hours each per night with gas, for one 
week, would be £50; the consumption of gas per week 
would be about 30 cubic feet. | 


CALCULATION OF PROFITs. 
Say 200 Machines of the above size sold in one year, || 


~ cost of which would be £25 each. Sale price, || 


everevcccces seoces COeCedee So00 £5010 0 0); 
Profit on three gallons of Oil per week, j 
for one year, for 200 Machines, at | | 

3d. per gallon........... sales Salinas 390 0 0} 
Profit on three gallons residuum per Ma- | 

chine per week, for one year, for 2v0 
Machines, at 2:. per gallon ........ 3120 0 
Yearly profit, say.......... £8.10 0 0 


Or over 40 per cent. upon the Capital of £20,000. 
T. C. REILLEY, Secretary. 
41, Moorgate Street, City, London. 
































—— 
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WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 

Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
yernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 

W. and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engi sand M 8 to their Station-meters, 
| having made and erected the largest in use at the 
| present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers, 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 
every description of Gas Apparatus. 
ALLIANCE [RON WorKS, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
283, BELL Banp Roap, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
nies, meron &e., to his WET GAS METER, 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly, 

















E1GzTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 
Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MATTHEW 
NesBiT, E1GHTON Moor Orrice, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyng. These coals are well known as among the 
richest in gas, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 


MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
DUDLEY. cetera | 


GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
No. 8, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
| LONDON. 
Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
| and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
: and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
| materials and workmanship. 
[BIRILEY IRON WORKS, 
] 
| 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHAM. 








| Manufactory for every description of Casting and 

Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 

| ‘Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 

{ nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 

| Bankside, Southwark. 

| s Office in London, Mr. E. M. PERKINS, 78, Lombard 
treet. 





ROBERT MACLAREN, 

(Successor to Andrew Liddle and Co.,) 
IRONFOUNDER AND GAS ENGINEER. 
| Manufacturer of Patent Iron Tubing, Block Tin, 
Lead, and Composition Tubing. Cast-iron Gas and 
Water Pipes of all sizes, and every description of 
Gas Apparatus. 

GLOBE FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 
COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HuTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouUTH SHIBLDs; 
on application to the WHITWELL CoaL COMPANY, 
Sunderland. 
ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 
0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 
of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 
and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
































| = D 
| y (ss 
5 J. 1/58 
| gef less 
ao mos 2 ee 
Shape. Sizes. P é #24 Sm 
a = as - 
&/3| 3a |g* be 
Sjaji& [esse 
feet.| in.| £ s.d.| 8. d. 
Dee........|12in. byl2in.} 8 | 24/2 00] 5 0 
m sveveees| Mdin. byl2in.| 8| 25/2 40] 5 6 
» seseeees| 16in. byl3in.| 8/21/2100] 6 3 
ie eiocenia 18 in. by 14in. | 8} 2}|2160) 7 0 
9 eeeesees| 19in. by]3Zin.| 8) 24/2160] 7 0 
oy eeveveee| 20in. by M4in.| 9| 34) 3 76] 7 6 
% eeseeess/ 24in. by LSin.}| 8 | 23/3120] 9 0 
Round......| 15in. by]5in.| 8/25/2100] 6 3 
m seeees| Lin. by 15in.4 10 | 2h] 3 26) 6 3 
SD . Pepees 18in.by!8in.| 8| 25/3 00) 7 6 
Oval Retort | 18in. by 12 in. | 8 a 3 00) 7 6 
{ 








All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
References and further particulars may be obtained on 
‘application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN, 








44, 


has 


F. 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 


(Made rom “ RecistzrEepD” Desiens), with Grass Brancues, &c.; suitadle 
for DRAWING-ROOM 8 and BALL-ROOMS. 


& C. OSLER, 


The more extensive use of Gas in 





private d 





d Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- 


tion to the manufacture of this clasc of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offe: 
a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 


THEATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LicutTep By EsTIMATE 
ON THE LowgEsT TERMS. 


at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 





RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 


Hundred and Thirtieth Thousand. 
ADVANTAGES 


OF 
GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 
Price :—Per 1000 co; ies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s. per 100. 





Twenty-sixth Thousand. 


GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 

Price : —1000 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100. 

A single copy of either of the above-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author ONLY, by 
payment of the postage (1d.). 

These little books are written in a simple and familiar 
style; showing the comfort, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to a more general adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to caudles or lamps. 

JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West STRAND, LONDON. 
Black Rock, Brighton. 


J. JONES, Iron Merchant, 6, Bank- 


SIDE, has long been known to sell the 
following Castings at prices lower than any other house 
in London :—Socketand Flange Pipes, Bends, Branches 
and ‘Tees, Syphons, ny ee Rain-water Pipes, &c.; 
also, Hot Water Pipes, Elbows, Tees, Cylindrical and 
Saddle Boilers, and every Fitting for the same. Draw- 
ings and Prices of the above on application to J. Jongs, 
Iron Bridge Wharf, 6, BANKSIDR, near the Southwark 
Iron Bridge. 


12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity ‘820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbane Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 
COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS. 

Messrs. LAWRIE and Co. are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTSWOODCANNEL, used by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 











lrou; SOCKET PIPES; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 








SHEARS AND SONS’ 
PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Publie as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 








racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms ; and 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 

BANKSIDE, LONDON, 








ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, | ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 


WHITEHOUSE and C0., 


GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

Beg to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 
they manufacture, both in respect of the iron employed, 
and the perfect manner in which it is welded; in 
proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
mos inent Gas Engi s, and the experience of 
the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
Orders promptly executed. 








GAS LIGHTING. 


R, T. A. HEDLEY (A.I.C.E.), Con- 

SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Plans, specification, and drawings 
supplied. —Gas-Works, BANBURY. 


ANDERSON’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made, It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works 
with extremely little friction; and requires no internal 
lubrication, 

These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping trom 10,000 to 70,000 cubie 
feet of gas per hour. They occupy very little space, and 
may be set either perpendicular or hori 1 

Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application 
Mr. ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe 

ONDON, 











(FAs EXPLOSIONS Prevented by 
using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured by 
JOHN RUSSELL and CO., 
whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 
The first manufacturers of Lapwelded Flues for Loco- 
motive and Marine Boilers. 

The FIRST PRIZE of the Paris Great Exhibition 
was.awarded to them for Gas Tubes and Fittings, and 
Tubes for Marine and Locomotive Boilers. 

John Russell and Co, are the Original Manufacturers, 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 

WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory (and Warehouze),Goswell-mews, Goswell. 
. London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet, 

ULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the n screws, 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AITR-xIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


ALTER MABON, Engineer, 
ABDWICK IRON WoRKS, FAIRFIELD STRERT, 
MANCHESTER, 
Mannfacturer of 

IRON TAN KS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the fact of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS,—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pree 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Marufac- 
tories, or Public Buildi 

PIPES and VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore. é 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS-METERS, GOVERNORS, AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 
55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


CONSUMERS’ METERS at the List Price, with a Liberal Di nt to Whol 


le Purch 





BISULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, £2. 2s. 


THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s.—Bromrnez, 3s. per Ounce. 


APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE HEATING POWER OF SAMPLES OF COAL AND OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF FUEL, £5. 6., 
InventTep BY LEWIS THOMPSON, Esq., M.R.C.S, : 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, Net Price, £8. 
STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &c. 


Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 





Miller, and Co., Preston, 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
JOHN SWARBRIC EK, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 


FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. &c. 
HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Raywred, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
&c. &c., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to t ° 

To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 
on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 


ose who have given these Retorts a trial. 








destroyed and entirely past repair. 


cannot happen in the above improvement. 


up to the present time. 


Meters sent at the lowest London prices. 


JOHN VICKARY 


Also the 


Carriage paid to any part of England. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 


begs to call the attention of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with entire approbation from the various Gas 
Companies and Engi to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has been made since the year 1832; at which 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which has been found to 
answer every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 


J. V. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. nlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which 
J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, a3 it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate, 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 


riod a 





WILLIAM RICHARDSON & CO, 
ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, 


ND 
CONTRACTORS 
Sor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of 


No. 84, CHARLES-STREET, CITY-ROAD, 
Works: 
Tunnel Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY, 


WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 
COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg most respectfully to announce that, in addition 
to the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, 
they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, 
&c. (commenced under Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr, 
William Parkinson). 
N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 
the Gas Meter, andas correct as thatinstrument under 
he most careful manipulation. 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 
AMBLECOTE Fink CLAY AND BRICK WoRKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 








GAS & WATER WORKS, 


J. CLIFF’S 
| FIRE-BRICK WHARF, 
| No. 4, Great Nortuern Goons’ Station, LonDON. 
| FIRE-BRICKS, 
WORTLEY CLAY RETORTS, 
LUMPS, anp GUARDS. 

A Large and Assorted Stock always kept on hand at 
| the above Wharf. 

Orders for London and South of England to be ad- 
| dressed to Marcus B. Newron, Agent for the Dis- 


yy=40's Improved Gas-Meters are 

constructed of the best materials, the internal 
parts being of metal capable of resisting the combined 
agency of gas and water. 

MEAD’S PATENT DRY GAS REGULATOR is 
now used bya great number of gas companies and 
consumers. It is simple, easily fixed, and when ad- 
justed requires no further attention, - 

Phenix Foundry and Gas Apparatus Works, 176, 
Great Dover Street, Borough, LONDON. 





| 


JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOLNT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 

Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical ex 
rience, he is enabled to supply a METER combining 
correctness, durability, and economy. 

N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 

NDON 
Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS | 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including | 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also Lamp 
Col of different patterns. 








MR. HENRY GORE, 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
OFFICE, 
25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 





London Agent, Mr. ALFRED PRNNyY, Engineer, 
WeENLock IrRonN Works, Wharf-road, Ciry-roap, 
who undertakes the manufacture and erection of gas- 
holders, purifiers, iron roofs, and every description of 
apparatus in use in gas works. 





R. LAIDLAW AND SON, 
GAS ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 
GLASGOW, 
Makers of every description of APPARATUS for the 
| MANUFACTURE and DISTRIBUTION of GAS. 
| CONTRACTS ON THE LARGEST SCALE. 
Lonpon OFFicres: 8, LONDON STREET, CITY. 








Sole Manufacturers of C. 


PENDANTS, 


AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 


GAS FITTINGS. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 
IRON MONGERS, 


LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 
Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of every 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of 
the most modern patterns. 
ParRK GLass WorkKS, BIRMINGHAM. 





HULETT AND CO, 55 anv 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same tu 
be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ALBERT, 


SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 
COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior pez of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. 
urch and Mann’s Improved Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. | 
Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps. 


Price 60s. net. 
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